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Summer Resorts. 
Special 


Inducements to 


Summer Resorts. 


GOLFERS IN JULY 
a Mount Pleasant, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Links have been put in the finest condition for season of 1899. 


Few Golf Courses in the world exceed the Mount Pleasant in natural 


interest or in perfection of improvement. A feature is the caddy service 


supplied by a force of active, intelligent academy and college boys. 


Dark room, with complete outfit for use of 
amateur or professional photographers. 

Mount Pleasant House is luxurious in every ap- 
pointment, and has special Post-office, Telegraph, 
offices in’ the oo and Railroad Ticket 


ffices 1 te 
Through Parlor or Sleepi ytag Cnr service from Bos- 
ton, Foon wy oy New York icago, Burlington, and 
Montreal to hotel grourds. 

Traine leave the grounds twice daily for ascent 
of Mt. Washington, eiirectly in f~ oat of the hotel 





THE OPEN OBSERVATION-CARS again run 
through the Pass of the White Mountains. Pas- 
sengers to Mount Pleasant House from Portland 
and from Boston, via North Conway, will enjoy 
this unique rail ride from hg oy t to Mount Plea- 
sant, 8 miles of it from Bemis to Crawford Notch, 
being high up on the Mountain-side, with the Valley 
far below, and three miles from the Notch to Mount 
Pleasant, commanding the grandest view of the 
Presidential Peaks just across the valley Ammo- 
noosuc. No rail ride in America, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, compares with this. 


Bicycle Path to Crawford Notch. 
Bridle Trail to the Summit of the Rosebrook Range. 


Birch Rock Spring Water. 


Mount Pleasant Dairy Milk. 


White Mountain Air. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, 


Also of Hotel Ormond, Florida. 


Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 





THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


FISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. 
Seven miles ee ge from yew,  benden, See : _ 
bane furnished cottages for house or w 
y eep' ng, 


bing and drainage strictly sant 
lambing circular mailed on ‘Applicat. ake. 





BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
The ples gate and Cottages, Great Barrington, Mass. 


home, ¥ located in the vil. 
re Ras een dy od 
guests. ‘o 
SMALL, Proprietor. 





EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 


KE, ONT ARID eens A! —1,000 ‘eet above 
ever. ting, bathing. ger‘ 
sea, Nah ee Prowse, Proprieto 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1.900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated a on application 
LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Summer ar 
rc MALOJA Se 


from June 19 to the end 
September. Vory first- 
clase hotel. Sanitary ar 
rangements of the most im- 
proved description. 
Position 6,000 feet above 





sea-level, in the aw ietu- 


resque scene pper 
Fn adine Engadine. Divine a service in 
the churches belonging to 
the hotel. Golf 144 mile, 
lawn-tennis, fishing in the 
Lake of Sils, mountain ex- 


( SWITZERLAND) cursions, carriage and coach 


service. Many natural curt- 
Osities; glaciers, waterfalls, 
giacier mills; wonderful Al- 
pine flora. 

Please write or telegraph 
to the Manager, 


(Za. 1815. g.) I. F. WALTHER. 
Telegraph and Post-Office, MALOJA KURSAAL. 


Ocean Breezes 


Are apt to be atrifle cool. A light 
wrap at such times is most welcome. 
The Augusta. Victoria Empress 
Shoulder Shaw! is delightfully com- 
fortable and stylish. Entirely hand- 
woven from pure wool and silk— 
40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe 
—in white, rich light green, delicate 
pink, recherché red, or black. 


Sent postpaid and registered for $7.50. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friulein nary ay proprietress of Pension Kretzach- 
mer, removes in September to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
paupeee with modern sgpetatnente, lift. Address un- 
til September, 15 Ricknitz-Strasse 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, qo: $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in 
me now in service. 

. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 





SWITZERLAND osAUSAnNe; 


First-class hotel with moderate tariff. enn 
ificent view over the lake end moun Litt, 


Tariff and pamphlets sent free’ on ep 





(C QOFBRSTO WN—“OTSEGO HALL,” 
s 


mall hotel near the lake. Well kept; choice table; 
good boating and fishing; 2 golf courses. Now open. 





Ee - —~———— 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Baaine supe of ssonmadiitp and ho- 


tel accommodations nme fp personally 
conducted perties TH THE CR fe CRAWFORD Ti TOU RBS, 610 Tre- 
mont Bulld way, New York; 1011 
Chestnut Sere Philadelphia 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


with their 9th Annual Class. 


THE MISSES WELDON 
Young Ladies’ Fo Tour, Restricted; highest re- 
ferences. Address MOORINGS. Loox laven, Pa. 


JUN 30 1899 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


mini angen 


CALIFORNIA, es, West 23d Street. 


M4 RLBORO UGHS SCHOOL for —— 
Mrs. Groner A. CaswELL. Princi 





CanaDa, P. 7 Lennoxville. 
ISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. (Es- 
tablished 1842 ) Church School for Boys on lines 
of English Public Schools. Specially adap’ for sons 
of English residents in America. Bathing. cricket, and 
healthy country situation. Best New 7 references, 
$280 a year. H. J. H. Perry, M.A., Headmaster. 








[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as d 
class mail-matter. } 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1; 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Outs are not inserted on the first 


page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2/,. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P. M,. 





DISCOUNTS. 





“too within eer as cent. 
o “ 
760 oe ats $0 " 
1,000 eA We ey 
1600 % « $0 
2,000 06 “ 83%“ 





The NATION ie sent free to those who advertise 
in it as — as advertisement continues, 








*,* cnees of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. 0. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. : 








Devcawarkg, Wilmington, Franklin 8t. 
bd AISSES HEBB'S 
vey Body Day School for Girls. Students are 
Fe for 


DisTRiot oF CoLumBIA (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
HEV Y CHASE 
French and English School for Gee. Sa of 
ashington. Frenc ene ls e of the 
Mile. L. Rees Prinetpal. 
Miss C. Perrigrew. Assist. Prin 








ILLrinors, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
BB ad DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 
ree-year course leading to degree LL.B. For further 
ffcenietion address the Secretary. E E. Barrett. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—37th year will Puneipat September 
28, 1899. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Pri 
Miss E. D. HunTLeYy, ‘Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
S% TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September 21, 1899. ch oy for College. 
Heads of School, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamMvuEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ton, 66 Marlborough St. 
‘LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day School. Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
8. ALioz BRowN and AMELIA L. OwEn, Principals. 





MassacuuseETts, Cambridge, 9 IRE Street. 


WE LEE SCHOOL POR G LS. 


atest 


ia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS COMEG BCYS' A 4) VD MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING amp DAY SCHOOL 
Will Leg October 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 
& IsLAND, Providence, 
yy RIENDS SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH puree. Mk mney 5 in 1784. Excellent 
home. es ee tates. All denominations. 





Thorough work Engiiahe Science, Classics, Music 
and Art. 
Address AvevstiIne Jonzs, LL.B. 





Virerta, Richmon 

NIVERSIT Y COLLEGE OF MEDI- 

cine.—310 a last year; 56 in Faculty. $300 
for 4 years; no c ulsory extras; W ee ve be ore last 
on nia Medical xamining Board, 94.6% (36 appli- 

); before last North Carolina Board, 100% (17 appli- 
SSG; Spaces. Ver tape eae aiaies 

rds. For a > 

as antes — Dr. J. ALLISON Hopes, Proctor. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circulars on 
application. Opeus Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTIN ING. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, 
eth Four Opens October 
Instructors—E. T 
| a pt al PHILIP HALE , Drawing and 
MRS. W ly STONE, Decorative Design 
E. ON, Anatomy; A. K. 
CROSS, Perspective. Free use of Museum 
Galleries. Paige pereign Sehotare hip for 
Men and wromes. Helen Hambien Scholar- 
shi 1D. aug 2S Free po goes ed prizes in mo- 
reulars an rms a 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Roxbury Latin School. 


(Founded in 1645.) 
WM. C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Prepares for Harvard. the aa educational advan- 
tages. Refined home in Oe Admiral Winslow House.” 
JAMES D ORM. . D.D., 
gi t of the aaeneee 
Address O. M. FARNHAM., Roxbury. Mass 

















Miss M. L. Benge Princip 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


P2 WDER POINT SCH OOL —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elements classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. KNAPP, SB Ont is) 





MASSACHUSETTS, East Ham 
ghLleT ON SEMINAR Y Prepares 
ys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
f 4 oO themteal, biological ype hy me cymaseiem, 


etc. New athletic field haf gp am ns Sep- 
tember, 1899. Josepu H rele aw Prine cipal. 
Missouri, St. Louis. 39th Year. 22 Professors. 
REST PARK UNIVERSITY wth 
Women. ion ne College Course, Coll 
Music, ¥; R. Kr mig arry eg “Foc 
Parisi, Violin. Pipe Elocution, Art. and 


n. 
tuition, $265 to $280. ddcess for ll 
Mrs, ANNA SNEED CaIRNs, President. 








New Hampsarre, P! 


OLDERNESS SCHOOL. — Thorough 
preparation for Pete and Scientific Sopest. 
olderness boys are made well at Trinity, Dart 
mouth, Princeton, Harvard, Wesleyan, West Point. Send 
for igatalo e to’ Rey. Login Wenster, M. A., Rector. 
Ww. NIvzs, President of Trustees, 





New Yorks, Si 
Rk. HOLBRO K's "S SCHOOL 
will reopen Wednesday, September 27, at 6 P. M. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL,—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22. 1898. 


Onto, Cinct 
LSS ARM STRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdate Place, ervetals, Family limit- 
Circulars sent on application 








Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 944-946-948 Morris St. 
DEN PARK SCHCOL.—BOARDING 
and Day School asd Girls. Merman f Preparatory, 





Collegiate in the Lan- 
guages, Music, and ir 
Mise Many F Burra, { Principals. 
PewnsyLvania, Bethl 


BAICH PRE PARATO TORY SCHOOL 


hd fer on men mi Hpiaco al ach ook I sion, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





lent table. 


EDIA MCADEMY or BOYS AND 
zopes Bee. , Scien 
Rrcitoe Ee in 
Cas. 


Oe Pia, 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorENcE Batpwiy, Principal. Within eight 
ears more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school. a given in in 
both General and College-Pre tory 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES airts. 


A Boarding and Day School. College preparation and 
advanced courses. Certificate acce by Smith, Vas- 
sar, pp nee and Mt. Holyoke. Artistic, Military, and 
wey B: WALTON AH, and LOIS A: BANGS, 
an 
” 43 West 47th Street, wan York. 


FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
At Biltmore, N. C. 
rian: a SCHENCK, Ph Bote 











SALEM, MASS., 2 Chestnut Street. 
wip A. C. DRAPER'S SCHOOL. 


Junior, Classical, and General Courses. The Fypnctoal 
will oe a few girls as members of her fami! 
lem’s situation, the ad Veatages © of its Museum, the in- 


yore of its citizens in histo om and art, and its ncarness. 


to Boston, make it an ideal place for education. 
ABBOT ACADEMY '** Young Ladies, 
Vist tember 1 init, a ame 
(eta Cana nt gee 


Course. ype ino us beg E Means, 
pal. For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


Mr and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls at 
115 Beacon Street, Boston, October 4, 1899. Certificate 
of Principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Colleges, 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Bom, eee & both Sexes. (47th year.) 














iN, MASS. 
Highland Military Academy ,¥, rome 
re a oH ae i 





om recenmmery 


eT. tl aaa 





ARERR as ie at ole Tee 
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A New Harkness 
Complete Latin Grammar, $1.25 
Short Latin Grammar, - .80 


Practical, clear, and concise. Special attention 
paid to syntax, the subjunctive, etc. 


Harper and d Gallup’ s 
Cicero’s Orations and 
Letters $1.30 


The Orations are those generally required by 
colleges throughout the country. The Letters 
were selected with special reference to their {fit- 
ness in sight translation. 





Eight Books for Graded Schools 
Five Books for Ungraded Schools 


The most attractive series of readers ever pub- 
lished. 


McMaster’s School History 
of the United States $1.00 


Special attention paid to the industrial deve- 
lopment of the country since 1815. 





th aw YORK 


CINCINNATI 








| logical treatment. 





NEWEST AND BEST ‘TEXT-BOOKS 


| Geometry Revolutionized Irish’s Qualitative 


By the Publication of 


Milne’s Plane Geometry, - $0.75 
and 


Milne’s Plane and Solid 


Geometry, * > = 1.25 


Issued on May 3ist after several years’ prepa. | 


ration. Unrivalled ag teaching books, The first 


successful combination of the 
of inventional and concrete geometry with rigid 


structive questions, undemonstrated theorems, 
and unsolved problems, numerous enough for the 
needs of any class. 


CAMERON’S DE GONCOURT 
SELECTIONS, mbes 


VIGNE’S LETTERS, - - .40 
_ RANKE’S KAISERWAHL 
KARL’S V;; a a in ” +35 
ROGERS’S FRENCH SIGHT 
READING, «..=..« .© 40 


FRANCOIS’S INTRODUCTORY 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSI- 
7 «5s @. & .25 


For special information regarding these and many other superior books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, | 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


omitted. 


valuable features | 


Contains large number of in- | 


- $1.25 | 
| SYMS’S MADAME DE Sé&- 


Baldwin’s School Readers Natural Geographies 


school geographies having corresponding maps 
drawn on the same scale, and showing correctly 

| the relative size of countries. 
and collateral reading. 


lll 
Analysis for Secondary 
Schools $0.50 
A simple but complete half-year’s work. AN 
| obscure and complicated reactions have been 


Large number of suggestive questions. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Elements, $0.30 
Standard, -65 


Probably the most successful series of arithme- | 


tics published in this country during the last | 
| twenty-five years, 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra, | 
$0.50 | 
Published June 12 | 


Elementary, $0.60 
Advanced, 1.25 


Man in his relation to the Earth. The only 


Laboratory work 





PORTLAND, ORE. || 





Educational. 
Rogers Hall School 


al Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell,. Mass 





The Four Weeks’ Summer Course of 
French of the Pensionnat Francais 
of Vermont Academy. {sth Reaston eae J a For 


circulars, address Rey. L. C. 
ROUX, Saxton’s River, near Ballons Falls, Vt. 





G LENS PALLS (N. Y.) ACADEMY. 
One of the oldest and best fitting schools in country. 
D.C. FARR. Ph.D., Principal. 





Teachers, etc. 
WOMAN OF LIBERAL EDUCA- 


tion and culture, at presenta teacher, wishes to 

evote herself to the care of three or four children in 

her own home, training them in the manifoid require- 

ments of modern life and in some of the old-fashioned 
virtues as well. Address Ph.D., care of the Nation. 


IBRARIAN.—FOUR YEARS’ EX- 

ence in one of largest American libraries—will 

act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra- 

ry. References as to scholarship and efficiency fur- 
nished on application to A, K. G., care of the 


OUR YEARS' ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. Rev. Wu. W 
Belleville, Ti. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vend, 60 Gennes Street, Bosten. 


TO RENT FOR A SCHOOL. | 


A_ beautiful house of 14 oye and bath. All 
modern conveniences; a Pema 
shade bit convenient to R.R. ion and elec rie 


ee 7 —. ~— Boston, Pn ne 
goer fs 66 “state St., 


pgp. te 

ton, Mash” 
AA cna sen PARTNER ( Male) WANTED — 
Girls’ School, eng established, between New York 
C., 466 Weat 149th 8t., N. ¥. 











itooin 7, 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 1595 Pa. Ave. , Washington. 
56 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bd , Minneapolis 
30 Cooper Bdg. » Denver. 525 Stims’n ie. ,Los Angeles 
‘ 


4 
q: 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket 8t., San Francisco 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers, Assists hers in 
obtaining positions. Han.an P. FRencu, anager. 


CHERMERHORN'’ & TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 
Established 1855. % E. 14th 8t., N. y. 


is valuable in proportion 'to its m- 
An Agency fluence. If it erely of va- 





cancies and tells that' is somethin ner if itiparked to 
you = voy: bs - nag ne and ree- 
ommen tis more. re 

cw BARDEEN, Syracuse. N.Y. ‘Recomumpends 
nT = = — ~~ 





Readers and Se hove Oe been Waiting for this 
Full of-[atter, Modorate-Priced Refe Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large ove, 933 pages, cloth, leather beck, t, $2.50: 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. addit 
Contains 60,000 Words and: rases, 


and 1,225 Pictorial Illus ns. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


calamistis yr ana 


KINDERGARTEN: 
RN’S, 8 apt 14th Bt, N. 4 





CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 

















PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 
"| comge-Preparatery French Grammar. 


By CHARLES P, DU CROQUET. 


Fourth Edition, revised. Grammar exercises and 
reading, followed by Examination Papers. A 
practical French Grammar. Its arrangement ie 
quite new. The rules concerning a subject have 
been carefully arranged in one lesson, and can 
easily be learned in a few moments. 


12mo, half leather, 284 pages. Price $1.25. 


“It is indeed the best book for the majority of our 
classes | have ever seen, and I shall introduce [t fmme- 
diately.’’—Prof. A. E. Gainer, Canton, Ubio. 


Complete Sy on oor we p —— ae by al! book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price b e publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L.C. Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadeiphia 

A carefully ed course, meeting requirements for 

entrance examination at college. Practice in conversa 

oe and thorough drill in Pronunciation and Grammar. 

pin Education, Boston: “A well-made series. Teach- 

ers and pupiis will find the three books heipful and inte- 
rest 


ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH, Deux- 
feme Livraison, just out, Price a cents, or wiil 
be mafied on @ val any address b 
Dwakp Korn, 1135 Pine St., Philada. 


Bintan SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 
Standard 


sn fW Jonsson, 2 4a St. 
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WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? 


By Prof. WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE of Colgate University 
Author of ‘‘An Outline of Christian Theology.” 


12mo, $1.00 
Contents: I. The Christian People.—II. The Christian Doctrine.—III. The Christian Power. 


| this very unusual book, which is a remarkable contribution to the literature of its subject, both in its style and subject-matter, 

Dr. Clarke examines the historical development and present condition of the three great contributions which Christ has made to 
the mora! wealth and welfare of humanity—the Christian People, the Christian Doctrine, and jthe Coristian Power. Thus the book 
deals in a broad manner with the great essentials of Christianity, and because of the author’s catholicity and broad-minded treat- 
ment of his subject, it will prove helpful and stimulating to thoughtful persons of all denominations, 


i Pham is characterized by the same simple, clear, and spiritual treatment which marked the author's ‘‘ Outline of Christian 
eology. 





‘* Eight admirably written stories.” —New York Times. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 


By EDITH WHARTON 
Second Edition. 12mo, $5.50 


66 [F we were to single out one book from those that have been published this season as exhibiting in the highest degree that rare cre- 

ative power called literary genius, we should name ‘ The Greater Inclination,’ by Mrs. Edith Wharton. And not only has 
Mrs. Wharton brought to these stories a remarkable power of insight and imagination, but the phase of life in America which she 
has chosen for treatment may be said to be altogether new in her hands.”—The Bookman. 


66 is a book of wonderful delicacy and power both, but of cultured power. In workmanship it stands among the masterpieces of 
modern Anglo-Saxon fiction--finished, yet embracing some of the great problems of life, delicate, thoughtful, and a monument 
¢° the possibilities of the language in the hands of a master."—New York Mail and Express. 





ACROSS THE CAMPUS 


A Story of College Life. Lamo, $1.50, By CAROLINE M. FULLER 


ae M's FULLER has done college life and college women a real service by writing this pleasant and breezy book. Girls’ books are 
all too few, and for one which does not preach nor prose, which is full to the brim of mirth, and has no morbidness, there is 
always a place ready and waiting.”—Literature. 


‘6 S te picture of the social life of the college, which is called Harland in the story, but which is Smith in reality, and of the per- 

sonal relations of the girls, is painted with great spirit and enthusiasm. The author succeeds in conveying a vivid sense of 
the atmosphere and feeling of the place. It is a book that would fiil a girl with a longing to go to college, and recail a thousand de- 
lightful memories to a woman who had been through college.”—Brooklyn Life. 





TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A GUIDE TO THY NAMES, HAUNTS, AND HABITS OF OUR NATIVE FERNS. 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 
With 144 Illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


66 RS. PARSONS ought to be proud of the large number of followers—one is tempted to say imitators—that she has made, 

There are weber books to the number of a dozen which have been written on lines so similar to those which characterize 
‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers’ that they amount to an infringement of intellectual copyright. But our author still keeps at the 
head of the procession, nor can anybody take away from her the title to priority which she holds. To many grateful Americans, 


young and old, she is the Columbus who pioneered the way for them to a new world of loving intimacy with the flowers and the 
erns.”—Brooklyn Times. ’ 


66 ATIEE a delightful introductory chapter on ‘Ferns as a Hobby,’ the author goes on to the explanation of terms, to the fertili- 
zation, development, and fructification of ferns, the notable fern families, and the description of individual ferns. The illus- 


trations, by camere and pencil, are numerous and exceedingly fine, completing a book that must prove a lasting delight to all nature 
lovers,”-—-Boston Evening Transcript. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 


A GUIDE TO THE WAMES, HAUNTS, AND HABITS OF OUR COMMON WILD FLOWERS. 
With 156 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. Forty-third Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, $1.75 met. 


4¢ {VERY flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key ia the effort to name unknown plants will wel- 
come this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the desired knowledge by a royal road,”—The Nation, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fith Ave, Mew York 
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The opportunists of the McKinley Ad 
ministration will receive a severe shock 
from the picture of the situation in the 
Philippines which Dr. McQueston, $f 
Gen. Otis’s staff, brings nome with him. 
He says it will require a force of 100,000 
to 150,000 soldiers to subdue and hold 
the islands; that unless thousands of 
troops be sent at once to the aid of those 
now there, our forces will be driven 
back into Manila during the next few 
months; that our men simply cannpt 
stand the climate during the rainy sea- 
son; that fifty per cent. of them will »e 
incapacitated by sickness; that the ter- 
ritory hitherto overrun will have to be 
abandoned, and that Manila will be in 
a state of siege again. As to the temper 
and feeling of our soldiers, he says: 
“The volunteers all want to return honie, 
and I hardly think that the plan to 
enlist three skeleton regiments from 
the volunteers now in the Philippines 
will be a success. The men enlisted ito 
fight for their country, and they are 
not the kind of men who want to stay 
and fight an insurrection for money jor 
for the fun of fighting.” These are rot 
the words of a despised private soldier, 
or of a non-patriotic anti-imperialist, but 
of a member of the staff of the Com- 
manding General, who has served as tihe 
Health Officer at Manila. It is barely 
possible that they may even cause Alger 
and Corbin to think that the situatfon 
in the Philippines is serious. : 














There is talk in Washington of a new 
department of the Government and! a 
new member of the cabinet, to be called 
the Secretary of the Colonies. It is said 
that Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines cannot always remain unter 
charge of army officers, that the War 
Department is overburdened already, 
that the mere financial administration 
of the islands is sufficient to engross the 
whole time of a cabinet officer, and, final- 
ly, that if a Department of the Colonies 
is created, it is probable that R. P. Por- 
ter will be made the first Sec of 
it. All this reads very much like a 
plan to introduce the spoils system into 
the islands at the earliest possible 
ment. Certainly nobody could be found 
better fitted for carrying out that sch 
than the ex-Director of the Census. 
discussion of a Department of the 









ries. A colony is a subject coun 
be ruled by the mother or mistress 
try by her appointees, her governors, pro- 





en — 








consuls, harmosts, satraps, 
they may be called. A Territory jis for 
the most part a self-governing district, 
which may look forward to a time, near 
or remote, when it will become an| equal 
partner, and help to govern the mother 
country, in proportion to its numbers. 
Congress must decide which of thepe two 
forms of government is to be first ap- 
plied to the “colonies.” If they are to 
be reckoned as Territories, we shaj] need 
no new cabinet officer to look after! them, 
or to see that the spoils of office ave pro- 
perly apportioned to our most reliable 
“heelers,” as the census patronage/is and 
has been. Meanwhile, the duty of jcount- 
ing and taking care of the revenue of the 
islands will remain in charge off army 
officers, and will, no doubt, be wéil and 
honestly discharged, even though: Alger 
continues in charge of the War Ijepart- 


ment. 
4 





From the entire indifference’ with 
which the public has treated Commis- 
sioner R. P. Porter’s contention that ex- 
posure of commissary scandals is spoil- 
ing our foreign trade, we should infer 
either that the public does not ‘elieve 
in condoning a flagrant wrong for a pe- 
cuniary advantage, or else that ‘t does 
not trust Mr. Porter’s statements about 
the exports. In either case, we suspect 
that the public’s judgment would he war- 
ranted. Mr. Porter’s allegation was that 
“the various meat investigatiors, and 
the political capital which has been 
made out of them by American newspa- 
pers, have done our interests more in- 
jury” in European eyes than all for- 
eign influences put together. This was 
an assertion as to what has tctually 
happened. But Mr. Porter grew some- 
what more cautious as he approached 
nearer to official statistics, finally con- 
tenting himself with predicting a possi- 
ble loss to the meat-export trade of 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 per annum.” 
This caution was well advised, for the 
detailed returns of the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics for May inform the American 
public that our export of canned beef 
last month increased 647,000 : pounds 
over 1898, and our export of fresh beef 
6,033,000 pounds, and that the total pre- 
served beef exports in May were the 
largest for any corresponding period in 
our history. It is possible that ¢ven the 
foreign consumer may have grasped the 
fact that the “Eagan brand” of contract 
army beef was something contrived ex- 
clusively for the army, and not available 
in the export market. 





Senator Foraker is much of the time 
in a frame of mind towards McKin- 
ley Administration which es him 


to say what he thinks without; he- 
sitation or reserve. He is panpictlarty 


or whatever 





ready to do this just now, because the 
old factional troubles among the Re- 
publicans of Ohio, In which he has so 
long been involved, are raging afresh, 
and the dominant Hanna wing is doing 
its best to “down” him. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Foraker 
should have tojd an interviewer on 
Thursday that “we seem to have a hard- 
er job on our hands in the Philippines 
than we anticipated”; and that, although 
Congress will provide the means if more 
men and money are wanted, “the war 
is not popular.” The truly loyal organs 
of the Administration will, as in duty 
bound, sneer at the Ohio Senator for 
talking in this strgin; but we doubt if 
even the most gerdent advocate of the 
expansion policy will venture to con- 
trovert his position by trying to prove 
that the war really is popular. 


One remark of Senator Foraker’s ex- 
presses a feeling which is steadily grow- 
ing among close observers. “I don't be- 
lieve,” he says; “the newspapers aye 
getting all the news received at the War 
Department, but I know nothing of it 
personally.” There is no doubt that our 
imitation of the Spanish system of sup- 
pressing facts, {hrough a censorship of 
the press, is constantly being carried 
further. Nearly two months ago the 
Hong Kong Duily Press contained a 
statement from|the American, published 
at Manila, saying that its readers had 
complained because it did not give more 
news, and “rechived that “many cable- 





grams are received from the United 
States, but are |suppressed by the press 
censor,” these {two illustrations being 
cited: “On Friday a portion of one of 
our cablegrams/ was suppressed, and yes- 
terday one entire dispatch was censor- 
ed, this office receiving nothing but the 
words: ‘Ameri¢an, Manila, from Hong 
Kong; text stjppressed by press cen- 
sor.’” A fortnight ago the Philadelphia 
Times published a special dispatch from 
Hong Kong, saying that the censorship 
at Manila had‘ become so strict that a 
meeting of the correspondents there had 
been called to protest against the action 
of the United |States military authort- 
ties. The representative of the Times 
reported that ‘jnothing is allowed to be 
sent out on meng which affect the 
Administration] at Washington; and un- 
less dispatches! are rosy and optimistic, 
they are not aljowed to go.” He further 
declared that, although there was great 
anxiety on the} part of the volunteers to 
return home, the censor suppresses every 
mention of the fact, and that he also 
forbids any reference to the terrible suf- 
ferings from the heat, while “our men 
drop like sheep from the overpowering 
influence of sun’s rays.” It is an 
interesting qug fon how long the Ame- 
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rican people will endure the same policy 
of suppression and deceit which they 
used to pity the Spaniards for tolerating 
a year and a half ago. 





A more impudent performance than 
the appearance of Gen. Russell A. Alger 
as a candidate for the United States 
Senate from Michigan on a platform ot 
opposition to Trusts could not be 
imagined. He was himself one of the 
chief organizers of a most odious Trust, 
and the Supreme Court of his own State 
held that the enterprise in which he thus 
engaged was unlawful and against pub- 
About seventeen years ago 

the Diamond Match Company was orga- 
nized by Gen. Alger and some other busi- 
ness men, with a view to controlling the 
manufacture and sale of friction-matches 
in the United States and Canada. The 
object sought to be attained was boldly 
‘avowed. The articles of agreement pro- 

vided for the aggregation of an enor- 
mous amount of capital, sufficient to buy 
up and absorb all of that kind of busi- 
ness done in this country and in the 
Dominion, and to prevent any other per- 
son or corporation from engaging in or 
carrying on the business, thereby pre- 
venting all competition in the sale of 
matches. Not only did this object plain- 
ly appear in the organization of the 
Trust, but it was openly admitted by 
Gen. Alger himself. A law-suit grew out 
of the proceedings taken, to which he 
was a party, and here is his confession. 
in response to a question from his coun- 
sel: 

“Question. It appears that during the 
years 1881 and 1882 large sums of money 
were expended to keep men out of the 
match business, remove competition, buy 
machinery and patents, and in some in- 
stances purchase other match factories. I 
will ask you to state the reasons, if there 
are any, why these sums should not be 
treated as an expense of the business and 
charged off from this account? 

‘‘Answer. Because the prices of matches 
were kept up to correspond, 80 as to pa 
these expenses and make large dividends 
above what could have been made had 


those factories been in the market to com- 
pete with the business,”’ 





The case finally reached the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, and its decision was 
filed on the 15th of November, 1889. The 
judgment of the court went to the heart 
of the matter. Chief Justice Sherwood, 
who wrote the decision, began by saying 
that no one could read the contract in 
question and fail to discover that con- 
siderations of public policy were largely 
involved. He then set forth the facts 
regarding the organization and operation 
of the Diamond Match Company, declar- 
ing that “the sole object of the corpora- 
tion is to make money by having it in 
its power to raise the price of the arti- 
cle, or diminish the quantity to be made 
and used, at its pleasure.” Both the sup- 
ply of the article and its price were 
made to depend upon the action of about 
a half-dozen individuals, “to satisfy their 





cupidity and avarice.” The article thus 
brought under the control of a few ava- 
riclous men is one in necessary and 
daily use by almost every individual in 
the country. “It is difficult,” said the 
Chief Justice, “to conceive of a monopoly 
which can affect a greater number of 
people, or one more extensive in its ef- 
fect on the country, than that of the Dia- 
mond Match Company.” The contract in 
the case then pending was to aid that 
company in carrying out its purposes, 
and the court was asked to enforce the 
contract. This it flatly refused to do, 
for the reasons quoted above. 





Director Merriam of theCensus Bureau 
has been trying to delude the public by 
the pretence that all applicants for places 
must undergo an examination which will 
test their ability as fully as any inquiry 
into their qualifications which the Civil- 
Service Commission would have made, 
if these positions had been brought un- 
der the rules. But only a very simple 
person could be taken in by such a pre- 
tence. If the spoilsmen had desired the 
honest application of the competitive 
system, they would have turned over 
this work to the Commission; whereas 
long experience of the “pass” examina- 
tion has shown that it is always a de- 
lusion and a snare. This old truth is 
now being freshly demonstrated again. 
A sample illustration of the way that a 
spoilsman’s examination works is given 
by the Baltimore News. An applicant 
whose home is not a thousand miles 
from Baltimore, after having passed 
what he was told by the officials was a 
highly creditable examination for one 
of the higher positions in the bureau, 
was advised by them to go and see his 
Congressman, who in turn referred him 
to the “executive” (the Baltimore equi- 
valent of the New York “district lead- 
er”) of the applicant’s ward! 





One of the worst effects of the Presi- 
dent’s recent “ backward step” in the 
matter of civil-service reform is the 
encouragement which it has given to 
the revival of the spoils spirit every- 
where. During the first two years of his 
administration Mr. McKinley reappoint- 
ed efficient Democratic postmasters, 
upon the expiration of their terms, in 
more than one Massachusetts town, and 


the feeling was growing throughout the. 


State that, when the incumbent of such 
an office had served to the general satis- 
faction of the community, politics should 
not stand in the way of his retention. 
Easthampton, a business and education- 
al centre in one of the western counties; 
should have been added to the list of 
places where this sound principle had 
been accepted. Four years ago Mr. 
Cleveland appointed a postmaster who 
has proved so efficient that his reappoint- 
ment was asked for in a very strong pe- 
titioh, representing a large majority of 





the voters, and nearly all the business 
interests, including all the manufacto- 
ries, Williston Seminary, the banks, and 
almost all of the merchants. But, since 
the bars have been taken down in the 
classified service by the President’s re- 
cent order, the Republican politicians ap- 
parently feel that it will not do to let 
a Democrat stay in any place from which 
he can be ousted, and word has reached 
Easthampton that a Republican must be 
picked out for an office which nine- 
tenths of those most concerned prefer to 
see the Democratic incumbent retain. 





A striking illustration of the folly of 
the rule that there must be a change 
in the postmastership of every town 
whenever there is a change of parties 
in the national administration at Wash- 
ington, was afforded by a recent. inci- 
dent in the United States District Court 
for Connecticut. At East Hartland 
@ man named Hayes had been arrest- 
ed for the embezzlement of about $345 
while he was postmaster of that town, 
and was indicted by the grand jury. A 
lawyer appeared in his defence, but all 
that he could do was to plead for a 
mitigation of punishment, on this 
ground: “It was a great mistake that 
the man was ever appointed, but as 
Hayes was about the only one who had 
voted the Democratic ticket in Hartland 
for some time, he supposed that some 
one had to be appointed postmaster 
there, when the change of administra- 
tion came, but he considered it a mis- 
fortune for Hayes that he had ever been 
selected.” The District Attorney con- 
ceded that Hayes was a very ignorant 
man, and Judge Townsend said that he 
felt sorry for him, as he sentenced him 
to six months’ imprisonment. 





The Bourbon Democracy of Kentucky 
have adopted a pro-silver and anti-im- 
perialist platform, and have nominated 
William J. Bryan for President. Neither 
the head nor the tail of the platform is 
¥ery energetic in tone. The plea for sil- 
ver is almost apologetic. The war with 
Spain is commer‘ded and endorsed, but 
the Administration’s course in the Phi- 
lippines is declared to be contrary to 
the spirit of republican institutions. The 
convention finally nominated J. C. 8. 
Blackburn for Senator of the United 
States in place of Mr. Lindsay, the pre- 
sent member. Mr. Lindsay was a sup- 
porter of Palmer and Buckner in the 
campaign of 1896. Kentucky, under nor- 
mal conditions, is overwhelmingly De- 
mocratic, and will no doubt prove to be 
such at the coming election. Her in- 
fluence upon the Democracy of other 
States has never been great, and is not 
likely to be important this year. 





The Silver Republican party of Iowa 
has given up the ghost. The attack 
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which destroyed what little life remain- 
ed, was dealt by a provision in the new 
ballot law which will prevent so weak 
an organization from placing a ticket on 
the ballot next fall; but it would have 
been almost impossible to keep any 
breath in its body if there had been no 
such difficulty. The Silver Republicans 
counted for so little in the campaign of 
1896 that the other elements in the op- 
position to the dominant party have not 
thought it worth while to pay much at- 
tention to them since then. The Popu- 
lists in some States will find it almost 
as hard to keep up their separate or- 
ganization, since the Bryanized Demo- 
cracy has so generally accepted their 
principles. Bryanism has become so 
close an approach to Populism that there 
is not much excuse for keeping up the 
fiction of a difference. Indeed, the chief 
reason in most cases why anybody tries 
to maintain the separate organization is 
the hope of the men who run it that 
they may fare better, in the way of 
nominations, when the two parties 
“fuse” on a ticket than if they fell in be- 
hind the regular Democrats. 








Prof. McVey of the University of 
Minnesota, in a note contributed to the 
Journal of Political Economy on the sub- 
ject of Trusts and the tariff, says that 
there are some combinations so depend- 
ent on the tariff that the repeal of the 
protective duties would destroy both the 
combination and the industry. He in- 
stances the Tin-Plate combine as one of 
this sort, and gives figures to show how 
the tariff works in this case. The Tin- 
Plate Trust was formed last Decemb 
with a capital of $50,000,000. The sell- 
ing price of tin-plate in Liverpool 
$2.30 per box. The cost of production i 
this country is $2.75, and the tariff is 
$1.62 per box, or 70 per cent. ad valore 
Since the formation of the Trust t 
price has been raised to $3.80 per box, 
which is about the Liverpool price wi 
the duty added. In other words, the 
Trust prevents the consumer from gej- 
ting the benefit of domestic competiti 
in the manufacture of tin-plate, and tlje 
_ tariff enables the Trust to accompli 
this object. There has been considerable 
chuckling among the high-tariff gentily 
over the success of the tin-plate industily 
in this country, but in the presence $f 
these facts and figures the less we h 
from them the better. There never w 
any doubt that by paying 70 per cent. 
more for tin-plate than it is worth inja 
free market we could have it produced at 
home. Nor was there much doubt thht 
the makers would combine to preveht 
domestic competition just as soon as the 
consumers began to derive any benefit 
from it. 















The reported placing of orders for 184,- 
000 tons of steel rails for Russia at the 
Carnegie works, to be delivered during 











the next twenty-six months, is fresh 
evidence of the fact that the United 
States has become the centre of the 
world’s iron and steel production. It 
may be worth mentioning that nine 
years ago Mr. Edward Atkinson con- 
tributed to the Manufacturers’ Record of 
Baltimore a paper predicting this result 
as something to be looked for at an early 
date, i. e., that the United States would 
soon distance all . ‘er countries in the 
production of iron. He also quoted an 
earlier prediction of the same tenor from 
Abram S. Hewitt, dated as far back aa 
1855. Both were true prophets, and 
their words have come true sooner, per- 
haps, than they expected. Great Britain, 
hitherto the largest producer of iron and 
steel among the nations, is now handi- 
capped by the growing cost of her raw 
material. She is compelled to import 
the best qualities of iron ore from Spain 
and Sweden, and, what is still more se- 
rious, she has reached her maximum 
output of coal; that is, she has reached 
the point where a larger demand for 
coal cannot be supplied without a ma- 
terial advance in price. This is a criti- 
cal situation for her iron industry, if 
not for all of her industries that de- 
pend upon coal. At present the world’s 
demand for iron and steel has outrun 
the supply, and while this condition lasts 
the competition of the United States will 
be little felt. But when the situation 
changes, the advantages which we pos- 
sess in raw material will begin to tell 
against the English furnaces, and can be 
met only by economies of detail or by 
the sad alternative of lower wages to 
laborers. 





The outward movement of gold ought 
not to attract any attention, and does 
not, except among those who deal in 
foreign exchange and those who have 
bills to pay abroad. It is easily explain- 
ed by a number of patent facts, which 
are commonly overlooked. One of! these 
is the gold production of the United 
States, which is going on all the time at 
the rate of $5,000,000 per month. [n ad- 
dition to this is the production df the 
Klondike mines, nearly all of which 
comes to our refineries and assay pffices. 
The amount of Klondike gold coming in 
is not known, but it is a pretty! large 
sum, and is evidently increasing.; It is 
not to be supposed that we can find use 
for all that we produce, plus all that we 
take in from the North. It is either 
possible nor desirable that we shodld re- 
tain an excess of gold, any more than of 
grain, or cotton, or pig-iron. Moteover 
the outward movement has not yet 
reached the amount of the paymen{| made 
to Spain for the Philippines. Still an- 
other line of drainage not usually ob- 
served is the war in the Philippines: which 
is costing about $3,000,000 per month. 
This works against our balance of trade 
just like the payment of the $20,900,000 
to Spain. Several months of the war 


will cost us more than the original price 
of the islands. The $3,000,000 sent to pay 
the Cuban army must be taken into the 
reckoning, also, together with the sup- 
port of our own military forces there 
and in Porto Rico. Altogether the won- 
der is that the gold-export movement 
did not begin sooner and reach a larger 
amount. 





The establishment of Australian fede- 
ration is a matter of world-wide concern, 
and the result of the vote on this ques- 
tion in New South Wales on June 20 is 
therefore of the first importance. The 
idea of such a union among the British 
colonies in that part of the world has 
been discussed for a dozen years, but 
New South Wales, the codéperation of 
which was most essential, seemed dis- 
posed for some time to hang back. The 
late election, however, resulted in an 
overwhelming majority in favor of fede- 
ration. South Australia has previously 
voted the same way; Victoria will cer- 
tainly follow suit at its election next 
month, and Tasmania whenever the vote 
shall be taken; while Queensland, which 
has been hostile to the scheme, is not 
likely to stay out jalone very long. Even 
if the latter colony shall vote against it 
next September, the other four will go 
ahead and start the Federation, under a 
Constitution which bears some strong re- 
semblances to that of the United States. 
Such a omestide is a sign of healthy 
progress in the fanification of interests 
among colonies Which have much to 
gain from closer ties. 





The arrival of|the bubonic piague in 
Egypt in the corse of its westwardly 
advance from (China towards Europe 
is a disquieting |fact, inasmuch as the 
latest scientific |testimony is to the 
effect that the disease, having once ob- 
tained a feothold! cannot be stamped out 
by summary me4qsures, but will prevail 
so long as it has} material to feed upon. 
Alexandria is myjch cleaner now than it 
was before the days of the English occu- 
pation, but it is still an Oriental city, 
and, with the plague within its borders, 
more or less of|a menace to all ports 
with which it is in communication. That 
the pest can be prevented from spread- 
ing to Europe is most improbable, that 
it may cross the Atlantic or Pacific is 
quite within the limits of possibility; 
but fortunately if is now practically cer- 
tain that it can} be controlled and de- 
feated by pro sanitary precautions. 
This seems to He about the only point 
in connection with it upon which all the 
scientists are agreed, after several years 
of anxious observation in China and in 
India. As to the cure of the malady, 
Science has not jadvanced yet much be- 
yond the experimental stage. The Rus- 
sian Dr. Haffkin claims a certain degree 
of success for preliminary inoculation by 








his process. 
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AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY. 


The speech made by Mr. Barrett, late 
Minister from the United States to Siam, 
at the Chamber of Commerce in Boston, 
was in some respects commendable. So 
far as it dealt with the commerce of the 
East, it was at least more moderate in its 
estimates than some others that have 
been made. Mr. Barrett, however, as- 
signed no substantial reason for the 
great increase of trade which he ex- 
pected, and his estimates must be re- 
garded as largely conjectural. It is not 
his figures that appear to us deserving of 
attention, but the political principles that 
he enunciates. He thinks that the only 
hope of this country, so far as gaining 
the trade of the Far East is concerned, 
is in our maintaining our sovereignty 
perpetually over the Philippine Islands, 
and he implies that those who protest 
against our subjugating their inhabi- 
tants are traitors. He declared that all 
our generals and most of our privates 
agree that the anti-imperialist move- 
ment has given unlimited aid, comfort, 
and encouragement to the forces of the 
Filipinos. More specifically, he stated 
that ‘the most encouraging influence for 
the Filipinos in fighting us, and hence 
the most unfortunate one for «ur sol- 
diers and sailors to combat against, was 
the spreading of the sentiment and ideas 
through the ranks of the Filipino army 
and among the masses of the natives 
that our occupation of the islands was 
unwarranted, the war unprovoked, our 
army and navy unsupported by our peo- 
ple, and our country about to demand 
the withdrawal of our forces from the 
islands, the hauling down of the flag, 
and our complete and ignominious with- 
drawal from our responsibilities.” 

Mr. Barrett further declared that Sena- 
tor Hoar’s speech roused great hopes of 
freedom among the Filipinos, and that 
he did all that he could to prevent 
copies of the speech from being dis- 
tributed among them, This is in accord- 
ance with the principles of the censor- 
ship which has been established under 
our military rule, and Mr. Barrett’s 
whole speech is based on the assumption 
that it is the duty of Americans who 
believe that we are engaged in a war of 
“criminal aggression” to deny their be- 
lief, or at least hold their tongues. This 
assumption has no place in the theory 
of free government, It belongs to des- 
potism, and the naiveté with which Mr. 
Barrett adopts it shows how extensive 
is the demoralization produced by war. 

But how consistent is his own prac- 
tice with his censure of those who will 
not be silent at this time? We find in 
the July number of the Review of Reviews 
an article from his pen on the Philippine 
situation, in which he represents Agui- 
naldu as the idolized popular leader, who 
had returned to his country “under. the 


protection. of the.ships of a nation called. 


America, Which had gore toowar. with 


se 








Spain and would give them freedom and 
independence at once.” The “impression 
went abroad among thé masses of the 
people that Aguinaldo had arrived to es- 
tablish an independent government, and 
that the Americans”’would assist him.” 
The people flocked to him in such num- 
bers that he had contributions of large 
sums of money, unlimited supplies of 
food, and more soldiers than he could 
arm. The “people were educated to be- 
lieve that they were to have absolute 
independence.” Within a few months, 
Aguinaldo organized a government 
which “developed into a much more ela- 
borate affair than its most ardent sup- 
porters had originally expected.” By 
the middle of October, 1898, says Mr. 
Barrett, 


“He had assembled at Malolos a congress 
of 100 men who would compare in beha- 
vior, manner, dress, and education with the 
average men of the better classes of other 
Asiatic nations, possibly including the Ja- 
panese. These men, whose sessions I re- 
peatedly attended, conducted themselves 
with great decorum, and showed a know- 
ledge of debate and parliamentary law that 
would not compare unfavorably with the 
Japanese Parliament. The’ executive por- 
tion of the Government was made up of a 
ministry of bright men who seemed to un- 
derstand their respective positions. Each 
general division was subdivided with refer- 
ence to practical work. There was a large 
force of under-secretaries and clerks, who 
appeared to be kept very busy with routine 
labor.”’ 


Does that sound like the description of 
an assemblage of savages, cr of an as- 
semblage of intelligent men, who knew 
what they wanted—knew their rights, 
and were bound to maintain them? And 
now read what Mr. Barrett says of the 
army which Aguinaldo collected: 


“The army, however, of Aguinaldo was the 
marvel of his achievements. He had over 
twenty regiments of comparatively well-or- 
ganized, well-drilled, and well-dressed sol- 
diers, carrying modern rifles and ammuni- 
tion. I saw many of these regiments execut- 
ing not only regimental, but battalion and 
company drill, with a precision that aston- 
ished me. Certainly as far as dress was 
concerned, the comparison with the uniform 
of our soldiers was favorable to the Fi- 
lipinos. They were officered largely, except 
in the higher positions, with young men who 
were ambitious to win honors and were not 
merely show fighters. The people in all the 
different towns took great pride in this 
army. Nearly every family had a father, 
son, or cousin in it. Wherever they went, 
they roused enthusiasm for the Filipino 
cause. The impression made upon the in- 
habitants of the interior by such displays 
can be readily appreciated. Aguinaldo and 
his principal lieutenants also made frequent 
visits to the principal towns, and were re- 
ceived with the same earnestness that we 
show in greeting a successful President.’ 


We submit that when Mr. Barrett pub- 
lishes facts like these, he does more to 
discredit the war which we are carrying 
forward in the Philippines than all the 
utterances of the anti-imperialists, and 
all the soldiers’ letters combined, can 
do. He makes an effort to show that 
Aguinaldo is culpable because, when he 
found that the Americans were not going 
to withdraw and leave the Filipinos to 
rule their own country, he concealed the 
fact from his followers. He also en- 
deavors to show that while our forces 
maintained “most agreeable relations” 





with Aguinaldo when he first returned, 
Admiral Dewey was “careful to avoid 
formal recognition.” But Mr. Barrett 
knows very well that there is other evi- 
dence on this point which establishes be- 
yond dispute that Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers were led to believe that they 
would be helped by the Americans to es- 
tablish their own independence. There 
is the official dispatch of Admiral Dewey 
himself, sent to the Secretary of the 
Navy on June 27, 1898: 

“Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, with thir- 
teen of his staff, arrived May 19, by permis- 
sion, on the Nashan. . . . I have given 
him to understand that I consider insurgents 
as friends, being opposed to a common ene- 
my. He has gone to attend a meeting of in- 
surgent leaders for the purpose of forming 
civil government. ... In my _ opinion, 
these people are far superior in their intelli- 
gence and more capable of self-government 
than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar 
with both races.” 

A few weeks later, Gen. Thomas M. 
Anderson, commanding the United States 
troops at Cavité, wrote to Aguinaldo: 
“T would like to have your Excellency’s 
advice and coéperation, as you are best 
acquainted with the resources of the 
country.” Three weeks later, still in su- 
preme command, he asked Aguinaldo for 
assistance in transportation of American 
troops, “as it is to fight in the cause 
of your people.” That previous to this 
time our consular officials, Wildman, 
Consul-General at Hong Kong, Pratt, 
Consul-General at Singapore, and Wil- 
liams, Consul at Manila, gave Aguinaldo 
the strongest reasons for believing that 
the American Government would help 
him to secure the independence of the 
Filipinos, is an established fact, the de- 
tails of which are too familiar to need 
repetition. But what matters it how he 
and his fellow-patriots got the idea that 
we were to help them to fight for their 
independence? If they are fighting for 
it, what kind of an American is he who 
cannot sympathize with them? And if 
our sympathy depends upon their con- 
dition of savagery or the reverse, is not 
Mr. Barrett fostering the very “trea- 
son” he deprecates? 





HONEST POLITICS. 


It would be interesting to learn exact- 
ly who is meant to be influenced by the 
defences of the recent civil-service order 
which have been put forth, We know 
what the Civil-Service Commission thinks 
of it; we. know what every one who has 
struggled for the reform thinks of it. 
They have no doubt concerning the pur- 
pose of the order, nor concerning its con- 
struction, nor concerning its operation. 
The assertion that the order is really 
calculated to promote the cause of re- 
form, in the opinion of all these per- 
sons, merely adds the sin of hypocrisy to 
the guilt of bad faith. It is certainly im- 
probable, on its face, that an order de- 
vised by men who have never interested 
themselves in reforming the service 
should be meant, to advance the reform, 
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when no one who has been interested 
in the reform suggested or desired such 
an order. We may lay it down quite po- 
sitively that whoever was grieved or dis- 
gusted or angered by the issuing of the 
order has not had his feeling altered by 
the defences offered for it. 

There is abundant evidence, also, that 
these defences are equally worthless in 
the view of those who are opposed to 
reform. The Ohio politicians may have 
exulted a little prematurely, and per- 
haps injudiciously; but they exulted sin- 
cerely and they show no signs of dis- 
appointment. They are doubtless indif- 
ferent to explanations of the new order, 
provided they get the offices, and they 
have no doubt that they will get them. 
The editor of a New Hampshire journal, 
the Mirror and Farmer, of Manchester, 
perhaps as influential a Republican 
organ as any in Northern New Eng- 
land, dismisses all the talk of the Pre- 
sident’s being in favor of keeping the 
offices out of the hands of the politi- 
cians as cant. He says very frankly that 
it is wasting space to contend that the} 
President’s order “taking from 5,000 to 
10,000 Federal offices out of the classified 
service and putting them in the list 





of spoils squares with the St. Louis 
platform, or with the Presideat’s letter 
of acceptance, because every intelligen 
person who is interested in the subjec 
knows to the contrary.” The order, h 
maintains, is right, because it restore 
to the politicians a large number of of 
fices that should never have been take 
away from them, and he concludes wit 
the pointed question: ‘““‘Why not stan 
up and say so, instead of asking peopl 
to believe what they all know it i 
not?” 

This honest politician takes the groun 
that as the Democratic officeholders ar 
performing their duties faithfully an 
satisfactorily, it would be an outrage t 
remove them “for cause.” There is n 
cause for removing them, except tha 
they opposed McKinley’s election in 189 
and will oppose his reélection in 1900 
Barring their politics, they are wel 
enough; but there are plenty of Republi 
cans who can step into their places an 
perform their duties just as efficiently 
No doubt President McKinley declare 
that he stood on the St. Louis platform 
and that platform promised to defen 
and extend the merit system. But, i 
the first place, “the adoption of th 
civil-service plank at St. Louis was 
perfunctory performance, intended, lik 
the declaration in favor of internation 
bimetallism, to catch or hold a few vote 
of which it was supposed there would b¢ 
great need.” The promise was a ba 
one, and is better broken than kep 
The President “has become convinced 
that the Republicans did not mean what 
they said when, at St. Louis, they poll} 
parroted the usual promise to defend an 
extend the civil-service rules, in accord 
ance with the wishes of the profession 



























reformers, and he has corrected the wis. 
take. He has made it possible to bounce 
several thousand Democrats who are’ {lo- 
ing well enough, and give their placey to 
as raany Republicans who will do t 
as well. This is the plain truth, and: po- 
thing is to be gained by having it itis. 
stated by cabinet officers or any “one 
else.” *} 

It is difficult not to be convince¢ | by 
these statements. They are evidently 
sincere, they express the feeling of Host 
of the Republican soliticians, and they 
are intrinsically probable. No one tan 
deny that there are thousands of offices 
in which the pay is more than the ’ger- 
vices are worth—in which, indeed,)'the 
services are of no market value, —* 
has often been pointed out, in whi¢h a 
child could do all that is required dt a 
man. Such offices are created by poli- 
ticians for the purpose of filling them 
with politicians, and to suppose that 
they will relinquish them without! !the 
most desperate resistance is to suppose 
that they are willing to commit politi- 
cal suicide. Such offices are created to 
be made “spoils,”’ and it is time fot} re- 
formers to enlarge their scheme, sq as 
to provide for the abolition of useless 
offices and the compensation of em- 
ployees on business principles, as well 
as for examinations and permanent 
tenure. Until this is done, the di- 
nary citizen will cling to the tradi- 
tional view that a public office is jone 
in which the pay is much higher} in 
proportion to the work done, th a 
private position; and while that lew 
prevails, the “spoils” theory will endure. 
The New Hampshire editor has stated 
the case fairly and honestly. The jRe- 
publican politicians talked of civil+ser- 
vice reform only to gain votes, and now 
that they think they do not need these 
votes, they cease their pretences. hat 
may be ca!led dishonest politics from! one 
point of view, but it is honest politics as 
showing reformers just how they have 
been treated, and just what they may ex- 
pect from the Republican party. | 


| 
i 
POLITICAL ISSUES CHANGING. 


Mr. 8. BE. Morss, editor of the Indiana- 
polis Sentinel, is credited with holding 
the view that the financial plank ia the 
Democratic platform of 1896 ought, not 
to form the dominant issue in the ¢am- 
paign of next year, and that if it does 
the party will be beaten. Accomding 
to an interview which has been ‘pub- 
lished in some of the Western news- 
papers, Mr. Morss thinks that the issues 
will be “anti-Trust, anti-militarism, ex- 
pansion, and tariff reform.” With these 
he thinks that the Democrats would have 
good prospects of success. It is reported 
that the ancient and moss-grown Demo- 
cracy of Indiana are much agitated by 
this outgiving, and that some of the 
more venerable members of the party 





talk of starting a new paper in opposi- 
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tion to the Sentinel—-a project which may 
be carried into effect when the United 
States adopts free jcoinage at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 without! the consent of any 
other nation, but nét before. 
Undoubtedly Mr.} Morss, in the inter- 
view attributed to) him, represents the 
present drift and tqndency of the Demo- 
cratic party. On jthe other hand, we 
observe a tendénes among the Republi- 
cans to put the Bene issue forward 





as the chief one the next campaign. 
Such must be the meaning of the sudden 
and praiseworthy zeal of their leading 
organs in favor of a law declaring all 
Government obligations payable in gold, 
and the reported determination of the 
Senate Finance Committee to promote 
the passage of such a measure next win- 
ter. If such a bill is reported at the 
next session, it will constitute a chal- 
lenge to the Democrats to make the 
campaign on the ipsues of 1896. It will 
serve the twofold purpose of putting the 
Democrats in a dilemma, and of side- 
tracking the issues of imperialism and 
civil-service debauchery which now be- 
cloud the Republi¢an horizon not a lit- 
tle. 

The question, bs shall be the issues 
of next year, canhot be determined er 
cathedra this year.| Whatever shall prove 
to be the subjects @f most immediate na- 
tional concern then—whatever be the 
questions making ithe sharpest divisions 
in the public conscience—will be the 
political issues. Neither Mr. McKinley 
nor Mr. Bryan, nejther editor Morss nor 
Senator Hanna, cn stop the flowing of 
the tide of opinion. The tide will carry 
the platform-makers along with it, and 
they will be studying, when the time 
comes, not how they may stem it, but 
how they can make the best use of it 
and derive the mdést advantage from it. 
It is easy to say [wh will not be the 
uppermost consideration next year. Mr. 
Morss is right in jsaying that it will be 
useless to expect t@ change our monetary 
standard while t Republicans control 
the Senate. As they have secured a ma- 
jority for at leasti six years to come, it 
will be simply a waste of powder for the 
Democrats to put the silver issue in 
front. All that they could expect in the 
most favorable evpnt would be a change 
to bimetallism of some kind, national or 
international, pe the year 1907. That 
is too distant and too problematical to 
engage present fe No enthusiasm 








can be enlisted in a contingency so re- 
mote. 

The situation; is greatly changed 
since the fight for free coinage was 
going on in the seventies and eighties. 
Then the Republicans professed to be 
as good silver meh as the Democrats. If 
the Democrats hered the Bland bill, 
the Republicans fathered the Sherman 
bill, which “did more for silver” than 
the former measyre. If the Democrats 
were for free coinage by separate ac- 
tion of the United States, the Republi- 
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cans favored the same end by interna- 
tional agreement, which was safer. And 
so the ignis fatuus was always dancing 
in front of us, apparently within reach, 
but just beyond our grasp. Now, how- 
ever, the situation is wholly different. 
The Republicans are no longer pretend- 
ing to favor silver. They no longer fa- 
vor an international conference to “re- 
habilitate” it, although they would join 
one if it were called by some other na- 
tion of the first rank, as it will not be. 

The prospect being as it is for six 
years to comé, the most sanguine bi- 
metallist must be under depression of 
spirits. The inspiration of hope is 
wanting. Even Mr. A. J. Warner, who 
may be called, since the death of Mr. 
Bland, the veteran of flat money, is said 
to take a despairing view of the bi- 
metallic future. It is certain that Mr. 
Bryan is not upholding the cause with 
his usual vigor. He has two words to 
say about Trusts where he says one 
about silver. He has said that he con- 
siders the money question only one 
branch of the Trust question. Very 
likely Mr. Morss did not give utterance 
to his views without some assurance 
that they would be agreeable, or not 
disagreeable, to Mr. Bryan. All that 
can be said now is that the Democratic 
party is drifting away from the financial 
plank of the Chicago platform, and that 
the campaign of next year will most 
probably be fought on the other issues 
which Mr. Morss has indicated. 








THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


The problems of an interoceanic canal 
form the text of an instructive article 
in the June number of the Political 
Science Quarterly, by George L. Rives. 
Mr. Rives considers dll the questions in- 
volved, but gives most attention to an 
exposition of the legal ones which are 
raised by the demand for “a canal un- 
der American control.”’” This phrase 
has been repeated so often that it has 
come to be accepted by many as a self- 
evident proposition, yet it ignores seve- 
ral important considerations, and among 
others these: (1) the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty with England, in which we agreed 
that we would never acquire or exer- 
cise such control; (2) the consent of 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia, or 
whatever countries the canal passes 
through; (3) the means necessary to 
make such control permanent and effec- 
tive, and the cost of the same. 

What is meant by “American control” 
of an interoceanic canal? It does not 
mean exclusive right to use the canal. 
Nobody has ever suggested that idea. 
Every calculation that has ever been 
made respecting the cost and the revenue 
of the canal has been based upon the 
largest possible traffic. It has been as- 
sumed that all nations will use it on 
equal terms, and that the tolls will be 
made low enough to attract not only the 





commerce that now goes around the 
Horn, but a large share of that which 
crosses the continent by rail, and some 
part of that which now goes via Suez. 
Neither Great Britain nor any other 
country could consent to discriminating 
tolls on an interoceanic canal. The 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was framed pri- 
marily to prevent such discrimination. 
Moreover, Nicaragua has treaties with 
most of the nations of the Old World 
guaranteeing them equal rights of pas- 
sage through any canal that may be 
made through its territory. Great Bri- 
tain may consent to the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but only on 
condition that the canal tolls shall be 
as low to her ships, her subjects, and 
her goods as to those of any competi- 
tor. Neither France nor Germany could 
consent to be put at a disadvantage 
commercially in respect of tolls, since 
discrimination against them would be 
tantamount to exclusion from the canal 
altogether. . If the Suez Canal had never 
been neutralized by treaty, if it belonged 
solely to England in such a way that she 
could do what she liked with it, she 
could never adopt discriminating tolls 
on it without finding herself at war with 
the whole world. 

We may assume, then, that “American 
control” does not mean the exclusive 
right to use the canal commercially, nor 
the right to give our own people an ad- 
vantage over others. There is only one 
other thing that it can mean, and that is 
the right to pass our war-ships through 
it in time of war, and to prevent the 
enemy from doing so. Obviously, these 
rights can be exercised in time of war 
only on condition that we are strong 
enough on the line of the canal, and at 
both ends of it, to fight off the adver- 
sary. The right to pass the Oregon 
through the canal last year (if there had 
been a canal) would have been of no 
worth unless we had been able to gua- 
rantee that no harm would be done to 
her or to the canal itself while she was 
making the transit, and that she would 
not meet a superior enemy when she 
emerged from it. Mr. Rives thinks that 
without such guarantee Capt. Clark 
would have preferred to take his chances 
by the Straits of Magellan. A _ very 
small amount of dynamite would suffice 
to disable a lock and to imprison any 
and all ships that might be passing 
through. Of course the enemy would 
make the utmost efforts to cripple the 
canal unless he were restrained by 
treaty from doing so. 

Therefore, American control, in Mr, 
Rives’s opinion, requires continuous 
military occupation of the country 
through which the canal passes, supple- 
mented and sustained by paramount na- 
val strength, situated in close proximity 
to the Atlantic terminus. This is main- 
ly a question of cost, but it is not with- 
out its moral aspects. How are we to 
acquire the right to occupy the country 





in question? Such occupation is not 
likely to be granted peacefully. It is not 
likely that Nicaragua, for example, will 
surrender her sovereignty unless com- 
pelled by arms. Are we to invade her 
if she declines to do so? Would any 
large number of the American people 
justify such a step? There may be some 
persons so addled by the catchwords 
“American control,” ‘Monroe Doctrine,” 
etc., that they would see nothing wrong 
in our seizing any Central American 
country that denies or questions Mr. Ol- 
ney’s doctrine that our fiat has the force 
of law on this continent; but it is not 
probable that we shall resort to such 
measures unless we have better reasons 
for doing so than have been advanced as 
yet. 

The conclusion that the readers of Mr. 
Rives’s article will draw from it is that 
an international guarantee of the neu- 
trality of the canal is much better and 
a great deal cheaper than any guarantee 
of our own. With an international 
guarantee, the only protection needed 
would be that of an ordinary police 
force, whereas our sole guarantee would 
require effective military control of the 
entire line, and effective naval control 
of the termini. The former would prob- 
ably imply 30,000 men either on the 
isthmus or within hailing distance. The 
latter would be an indeterminate quan- 
tity. It might require us to have the 
largest navy in the world as a perma- 
nent addition to the national budget. It 
might. involve us in a larger expense 
than all the saving which the canal 
could bring to our commerce. 

Mr. Rives takes the Panama Canal into 
his reckoning, and holds it to be the 
President’s duty to give that enterprise 
the same impartial consideration as the 
Nicaragua. His article is interesting in 
all its phases, and, while his treatment 
of the subject cannot be considered ex- 
actly novel, it is so clear and complete 
that it must have considerable influence 
on current opinion and discussion. 








AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 


LONDON, June, 1899. 


The International Society of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Uravers, as it calls itself, 
having its headquarters at Knightsbridge, 
began its career a year ago, and yet 
already it is felt that if it will but persevere, 
if the small public that can appreciate it 
will but give it the necessary support, it 
must prove a more formidable power for the 
Royal Academy to reckon with than any 
number of Royal Commissions and big books 
of denunciation. Not that it was started in 
opposition. The object of the Grosvenor 
Gallery was, practically, to rival the Acade- 
my, to represent all the outside forces, to 
provide a shelter (and a befitting one) for 
distinguished, or interesting, or promising 
artists who found the doors of Burlington 
House shut against them. But the Interna- 
tional was formed by a little group of men, 
with Mr. Whistler as their ‘President, not 
to revolutionize or reform or represent or 
rival anything, but simply because it was 
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amusing to try, by means of discriminate in- 
vitation and selection, of intelligent hanging 
and arranging, to make a show that would 


prove a pleasure, and not a torture, to all ! 


who visited it. And it so happens that no- 
thing is so badly needed at the present moment 
as just such a show. The-necessity of cover-. 
ing an enormous wall space has put a pre-| 


mium on incompetency. The lowering of the} 


exhibition standard has encouraged the ama-: 
teurs. And in the dreadful medley that isthe! 
result, good work is lost sight of. It gra-! 
dually disappears, for the self-respecting ar-| 
tist hesitates to dishonor his pictures by! 
submitting them to so humiliating a test. 


Against this evil the International Ex-| 
hibition proves a triumphant protest, and it! 
is because I think the evil so serious,; 
though not half well enough realized, that! 
I dwell on the general character of the; 
show rather than on individual contribu-: 
tions to it. All the pictures hung may not: 
be masterpieces, to be sure, but at least: 
they are treated as if each were worthy of! 
consideration—and, indeed, if it were not,; 
why should it have been accepted? The! 
walls, of a good gray-green, make a plea- 
sant neutral background, the light is tom) 
pered by a canopy, and the pictures, in-! 
stead of being jumbled up into a mere mo-; 
saic of frames, hang never more than two; 
deep, while around each is the little space 
as important to a painting as the margi 
of white paper is to a page of text. If th ‘ 
result is that room can be spared for not: 
quite two hundred and fifty pictures, so 
much the more reason have we to be thank- 
ful. It is quality that counts, not quantity: 
Another advantage is that these compara- 
tively few are, more or less, in sympathy; 
at all events, different methods and styleg 
are never allowed to conflict, to kill each 
other. When discord is thus avoided, whet 
every canvas is duly respected, genius does 
not run the danger of disappearing for the 
moment, or of suffering from its neighbors{ 
the honest endeavor or experiment is mr 
at its very best. Such careful arrangemen 
immediately gives dignity and harmony t 
the walls. The collection can be looked at, 
not only comfortably, but with absolute en} 
joyment. Of course, it may be said that thé 
system of inviting contributors must lead 
to injustice, that the most perfect com: 
mittee is sure to have its prejudices an 
preferences, that some good men are boun 
to be left out. But still, in the end, the 
system, no matter how much abused, would 
be productive of less evil than the Aca} 
demy’s plan of considering any and ile 
thing any and every man, woman, or chili 
may choose to submit. The more ey an 
there is in obtaining admission into an ex 
hibition, the better it must be for that ex- 
hibition, : 

But it is not necessary to theorize when 
we have the International as a practical 
example of how the system works. I 
not count the New Gallery, where the same 
rule is supposed to prevail, for there, thou 
there is a committee made up partly af 
artists, I doubt very much if they are the 
ruling force. Besides, they are mostly Acg- 
demicians, with, pcesumably, Academical 
axes to grind. The tomparison may he 
made more reasonably between the Intes 
national and the Academy. It is a ver 
few weeks since { wrete that the success¢ 
at this year’s Academy could be reduced 
to two small pictures—a portrait and a lan¢ 
scape. And now, if I turn to the younger 
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institution? At once, I am confronted by a 
difficulty. I find in the four or five rooms— 
there are sixteen galleries at Burlington 
House—more good, more interesting work 
than I can mention without my letter dwin- 
dling into a mere catalogue, and I f=d also 
some extremely distinguished work. Here 
you have a President who not only is useful 
as a figurehead, but is a painter accepted 
by all other painters as a master. It would 
matter little at the Academy, one way or 
the other, if Sir Edward Poynter did or 
did not exhibit. Mr. Whistler's appearance 
at the International is an event of the 
greatest artistic importance—especially as 
three of the six paintings he contributes 
have never been shown to the public before. 
One is a little nude, the other two are por- 
traits—small ovals: “‘Violet and Rose, Car- 
men qui rit,” and “Rose and Gold, the 
Little Lady Sophie of Soho’’—both very love- 
ly harmonies of color, full of the elegance 
and reticence which always make so many 
of the canvases hung near Mr. Whistler's 
seem but tentative, experimental, uncertain. 
It is to be noted, too, that Mr. Whistler's in- 
fluence develops an appreciation of these 
very qualities in his pupils. Not very far 
from his group of pictures is a study of a 
head, ‘‘%Stude de la Semaine,” by Miss Inez 
Bate, who, the catalogue explains, is ‘‘Mas- 
siére de l’Académie Carmen, Eléve de Whis- 
tler,” and its sober restraint, its dignity, 
lend it a distinction you do not look for 
in a student’s work. How often, I wonder, 
would one’s attention be called to the 
“‘Week’s Study”’ by an Academy student, if it 
were hung at Burlington House? 

The same difference that exists between 
the presidents of the two institutions fs as 
striking’ when it ccmes to the rank and file. 
At the International the trouble is ta dis- 
cover, not the successes, but the failures: But 
let me quote Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson gn the 
subject: 

‘“‘While the first impression at the Aca- 
demy is appalling, the first sight of this place 
is inviting and delightful; while one takes 
some time to find out that there are good 
works at Burlington House, one admits only 


slowly and reluctantly that there are bad 
pictures at the International.” 


And he adds that ‘‘perhaps bad may be a 
rather strong word, since the International 
does not go as far down as the Academy.” 
But, really, it has been amusing, in reading 
the criticisms in the London papers, to see 
how the various critics have dispcsed of this 
majority of good work, to which the usual 
London show has not accustomed them. One 
or two have been content to consider only 
the pictures of the group represented by Re- 
noir, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, who, it has been 
said, must be discounted in reckoning the 
actual forces and prospects of the Society, 
though I cannot understand why, since they 
are unquestionably among the forces that 
have made a large proportion of the ex- 
hibitors what they are. In some cases in- 
terest has been concentrated chiefly upon the 
Glasgow men; very naturally, as this is the 
one gallery in London where Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Walton, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Paterson, and 
the others are received and recognized and 
honored. I cannot help feeling that their 
accomplishment has not yet justified the 
great expectations they aroused j#everal 
years since, but their work is never common- 
piece, and their contipual endeavor to de- 
velop style above all else prevents their 
tumbling into the trivialities of the Acade- 





my or wrecking themselves on the sham re- 








vivals and archaic affectations of the more 
notoriety-seeker. Nor have they ceased to 
concern themselves with the decorative qua- 
lity of a canvas, so jthat you may be sure 
of some definite design, some well-thought- 
out arrangement of dolor, even in the por- 
trait or landscape ij which you are most 
keenly conscious of} their indifference to 
tones and values. 
Then, again, the important fact may be the 
presence of Miss Begux, who made such a 
sensation last year, dnd Mr. Chase, who, in 
London, has hithert¢ been known only by 
reputation, and I thihk he might have sent 
pictures that would jfustain that reputation 
more brilliantly. Orj the chief attracticn is 
the work of the Scapdinavians, Kroyer and 
Thaulow; of the Gerthans, Stuck and Klimt; 
of the Italians, Mancini and Fragiacomo; of 
the Dutchman, Jameg Maris, or of the indi- 
vidual painters independent of any group- 
Muhrman, Mark Fisher, McLure Hamilton, 
for too many years resident in England to 
be identified entirely with the Americans— 
or Couture, or Sandys, or Walter Crane, or 
Greiffenhagen; and sp I might go on through 
a long list. But I hpve said enough to give 
an idea of what manuer of painting, or paint- 
er, is to be looked fom at the International. 
The prints and drawings are still more dis- 
tinguished as a collection, and they are as 
admirably hung as the black-and-white work 
at the Academy 4 chucked carelessly to- 
gether. The men of! the sixties are given a 
place, and for me this mingling of the older 
with the younger g¢nerations is immensely 
helpful. There are/studies by the English 
Alfred Stevens, the tte of the Welling- 
ton Monument at St! Paul's, and by the Ger- 
man Menzel. A room—a white room—is set 
apart for Mr. Whigtler’s etchings, among 
them two beautiful jlittle iimpressions of the 
Jubilee Naval Review, now seen for the first 
time. There are seyeral of Mr. Cole’s wood 
engravings after the English masters, al- 
ready published in the Century; color prints 
by Mr. Oppler and |Mr. Nicholson; etchings 
by Herr Klinger, Mr. Pennell, Mr. Strang; 
Mr. Sullivan’s series of drawings to illustrate 
“Sartor Resartus."” But, again, | am in dan- 
ger of cataloguing. | Ali I have space to say 
is that the average in the black-and-white 
section is higher than in any other, and that 
the sculpture, if there is not much of it, is 
excellent, while it includes one of M. Rodin's 
most perfect little grcups. Altogether, the 
radicals, who are sb eager to put a stop to 
all exhibitions because both Salon and Aca- 
demy have failed the artist, could not do 
better than visit thé International, and from 
it borrow a far simpler solution for the most 
serious artistic problem of the day. N. N. 











SAN GIMIGNANO. 
| FLORENCE, May, 1899. 


Now if it were not for the recent flecting 
gleam of popular isterest in which the little 
Tuscan town of gan Gimignano has been 
basking on account! of the Dante celebration 
there, I should p bly never set down for 
publication a word!about the place. Nor do 
I intend to descri the goings on at the 
aforesaid celebration, firstly, because I was 
not present, and, secondly, because, as near 
as I can make out,'it was like most celebra- 
tions—speeches, dinners, processions, and 
band-concerts, Neither can I speak learned- 
ly of the surprisingiy numerous and interest- 
ing frescoes in the local churches, by Benoz- 
zo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, and ether worth- 
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ies. What, indeed, remains to be men- 
tioned? Little, it is true; but there is 
always a pleasure in chronicling the obscure, 
if worthy, and bringing to light hidden trea- 
sures of even small price. The town, up to 
the present time, has been known to the elect 
only, and from the elect did I get my cue to 
go and stay there. So, as a mere matter of 
noblease oblige, I should be extremely shy of 
“giving away a good thing’ were it not for 
the celebration above mentioned, which has 
attracted such comparatively general atten- 
tion to the town among tourists that I might 
as weli raise my voice to tell them what San 
Gimignano is like when they are not there, 
and when no band-concerts are in progress. 

What, then, is the mystic attraction of San 
Gimignano? Well, it is a mediwval town. 
Here, in seething modern Italy, only seven 
iniles from the railroad, under the shadow of 
Florence, that great cradle of the new life 
of which the ending century has been so glo- 
riously full, San Gimignano stands stolidly 
unmoved, essentially as it stood before that 
new life was conceived of. It was more on 
account of the local color of the place than of 
its somewhat slender connection with Dante— 
he spoke here in favor of the Tuscan League 
in 1800, not, as erroneously calculated, in 
1299—that the town was selected as the 
stage for the recent cavalcades, speechify- 
ings, and so on. And as a stage, the setting 
is certainly appropriate. The centre is occu- 
pied most properly among a sober and clean- 
ly folk by the town well, which, with that 
perversity almost proverbial in wells, oocu- 
ples nearly the highest land in town. If you 
will stand on the steps and peer over the 
curb into the capacious depths, you will get 
the keynote of the town; for the inner edge 
of that solid stone curb is like nothing so 
much as a blunt-toothed comb. Uncounted 
generations of bucket-~-opes sliding over its 
surface have worn the a continuous fringe 
of grooves, so deep that in some you can hide 
two fingers. Turn and walk around the 
square, being careful not to step on the crock- 
ery and other small wares laid on the pave- 
ment for sale. The houses, you see, have 
rarely remained true to their original inten- 
tions. Doors have been made into windows, 
arches bricked up, and then other arches 
opened under them, to be perhaps superseded 
after all by a modern lintel. There are bits 
of fine old Siena brick and terracotta work 
over some of the more pretentious windows; 
a sturdy Romanesque chapel front of the ele- 
venth century serves as a wall to the stable- 
yard; and dozens of other tracks of the 
whirligig of time are obvious. Indeed, it is 
said that the town is mentioned as far back 
as 921, In the middie part of the town plen- 
tiful traces exist of a wall of the twelfth 
century. 

In the sixteenth century a much more ex- 
tensive wall was constructed, and this wall, 
with its round bastions, its machicolated 
gates, and its embrasures for the primi- 
tive cannon with which it was at inter- 
vals defended, still remains in almost 
perfect preservation. Outside of it the 
town, with true medimval caution, has 
steadfastly refused to expand. Within it the 
highest point is occupied by the Rocca, or 
citadel, now for the most part a blooming 
garden. In the aimless streets that plough 
through the solid masonry of the town like 
deep crooked stone gutters, the pack-horse 
is still the characteristic beast of burden. 
The mail comes up from Poggibonsi, when it 
does come, in a shambling old curricle. Fur- 





ther than the telegraph office, electricity in 
any form has never penetrated. I think at 
“Tl Leon Bianco’ I once saw a newspaper, 
but I forget of how many weeks back. The 
policeman sleeps undisturbed on the café 
bench. A bicycle tourist is a seven days’ 
wonder. In fact, I am ready to back my 
thesis against all comers, that San Gimi- 
gnano is a thoroughgoing medisval town. 

And what of the inhabitants in a media- 
val town? I wish I could truthfully say that 
medieval costume is still worn. But, alas, 
to return to our stage metaphor, instead of 
the ‘legitimate’ doublet and hose, coif and 
farthingale, a distressingly iow-comedy 
style is prevalent; loud checked suit, pan- 
cake derby, and baggy green umbrella be- 
ing proper festive attire. Since their disas- 
trous playing at politics in the Middle 
Ages, resulting in loss of independence, dis- 
mantling of the fortifications, and a forced 
fealty to Florence, the inhabitants have to 
a remarkable degree minded their own bu- 
siness and cultivated self-dependence. Only 
once was I approached by a beggar (and 
this, mind you, in Italy) during my stay— 
of course, saving and excepting the children, 
who follow a visitor as if he were a kind of 
modern Midas. Almost every trade is prac- 
tised in this isolated little community. The 
women twirl the distaff in the streets, and 
on the grass outside the walls bleach the 
narrow linen web that comes from the 
hand-looms clapping in the doorways. Dyed 
yarn hangs on the walls to dry. The cobbler, 
the harness-maker, the mason, the carpen- 
ter, the painter, the coppersmith, the pot- 
ter, and all the rest of them can be seen 
intermittently at work. For nobody works 
very hard at San Gimignano. Why should 
they? Things were pretty well finished up 
there some time ago. Only the very old men 
and women are really active. Most of the 
able-bodied men lounge on the piazza and 
hold deep self-communings as to the advisa- 
bility of doing anything to-day. It seems to 
take till about sixty-five to learn the value 
of time here. The types of face are not un- 
pleasing—the women round-cheeked and 
cheery, brown-haired, taller and more at- 
tractive than the Sienese; the men spare, 
keen-faced, taciturn, pipe in mouth, and 
hands in pockets, looking not unlike New 
England fishermen ashore. 

Until the olive-picking and wine-making 
season comes round, life is almost station- 
ary. What need to go far for anything? 
Following her self-centred policy, the town 
is well provided, not only with trades, but 
with public buildings. There is the cathe- 
dral, a stone barn without, within miserably 
painted above its uncouth capitals in imita- 
tion of Sienese striped marble, yet enshrin- 
ing the famous chapel of Fina, the invalid 
girl saint, whose simple death at the age of 
fifteen is beautifully illustrated on the walls 
by Ghirlandajo in some of his finest frescoes. 
There are the inevitable barracks, where a 
fresh section of that national scorpion, the 
Itaiian army, is quartered every six months. 
There is the hotel (as it loves to style it- 
self), in an ancient “palace,” where the in- 
frequent visitor may wajch the antics of his 
coming dinner as the geese chase the rabbits 
round the courtyard, or admire the sign- 
board, the ancient coat-of-arms of the town, 
a white lion on a shield half red, half gold. 
There is a mysterious factory that makes 
something very noisily in the sleepy late af- 
ternoon. There is even a theatre, shamelessly 
converted out of the ancient and venerable 





hall of the Council. There is a collection of 
pictures from suppressed monasteries and 
the like, in the upper chamber of the town- 
hall. There is a monastery, not sup- 
pressed, among towering cypresses in the 
valley. There is an orphan school that is al- 
Ways open, and a public library that is al- 
ways shut. There are parish churches, bald 
and early, but full of mural work by Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli and other great names. There 
is a large hospital and a small penitentiary. 
What would you? Are we not a complete 
little community at San Gimignano? 

But above all there are the towers. Con- 
cerning them it appears, as nearly as I can 
make out, that at some misty date in the 
early struggles between Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, or the two local families of Ardingelli 
and Salvucci, one of the haughty nobles 
built him a large square tower some three 
stories high, lighted by graceful arched win- 
dows and finished with a corbelled parapet. 
This was altogether too much for the leader 
of the opposition, whc promptly built a taller 
tower and capped it with a belfry. ‘‘Un- 
bearable!” cried every one, and forthwith 
the tower-building fever seized the town. 
Towers sprang up intall directions, all on 
the same square plan and with the same 
characteristics. Height being the sole con- 
sideration, any stone was used, mostly an 
ugly gray slate; no time or money was 
wasted on decoration, or even windows, save 
a few light-slits; there was no attempt 
at finishing the top—you merely stopped 
construction with a certain course, ready to 
go on again if the tower across the street 
grew taller than yours. One builder was 
so thoughtless as to run a set of corbels 
round the top of his tower; but behold, 
‘a neighbor’s overtopped his, and he had 
to add another story, leaving the corbels 
foolishly sticking out below it. Church and 
state became equally infected. The town 
hall had been finished, a fine piece of early 
Gothic, but the Council built a large tower 
next it, thereby blocking the side street, 
which had to be led through an arch in the 
base. The cathedral chapter laid their heads 
together, and, under the name of a cam- . 
panile, ran up a perfect monstrosity. One 
desperate slave to family pride erected twin 
towers only a few yards apart. Man with- 
out a tower was but a thing of naught in- 
deed. At last affairs got to such a pitch 
that the authorities interfered. A maximum 
height of towers, a sort of early building 
law, was fixed, beyond which no private 
person could go. Then the craze subsided 
and the town came to its senses again. But 
what a looking town! Everywhere within 
the limits of the early walls, in the heart 
of the town, ugly tall towers and ugly short 
towers and ugly stumps of towers gibber 
senselessly at the firmament above them. 
Viewed from a distance, the town resembles 
some manufacturing centre, bristling with 
great chimneys of odd shapes. Only recently 
one of the loftiest towers was pulled down 
as dangerous, and similar precautions seem 
to have been often taken before. And they 
are now little more than ruins. 


Just when this craze occurred I don’t think 
any one quite knows, but it is alluded to in 
a proverb of highly respectable antiquity; 
and in the town hall you may see Gozzolli's 
picture of Saint Gimignano himself, painted 
years before Columbus was heard of, holding 
a model of the town, of which the towers 
form about nine-tenths of the buildings. 
Similarly, in Domenico Ghirlandajo’s fres- 
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coes in the cathedral, groups of towers are 
used for unmistakable local ‘‘color’’; and on 
the top of one we see a large bush already 
grown, as on an ancient ruin. By day they 
slowly splinter and crumble away under 
sun and wind and frost, of no more use now 
than they were to their pride-devoured build- 
ers. By night, from their pinnacles, the owls 
hoot derisively at each other, like haunting 
spirits of the disdainful nobles of the murky 
old days that saw their rise, and the moon 
plays strange mocking tricks with them. 
And as you end your stay in this corner of 
the Old World, and drive back to the New 
again, through the vineyards of the valiey, 
you will turn for a last glimpse of the strange 
forgotten town, crawling uncertainly along 
its hilltop like some Rip Van Winkle who 
has lost his way, and all the poetry within 
you will be drowned in a flood of laughter at 
the inexpressibly futile and ludicrous ap- 
pearance of the towers of San Gimignano. 
S. F. B. 








Correspondence. 


FOREIGNERS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you please allow me to rectify 
an omission in my letter on Americans at 
the University of Paris? Besides the Comité 
de Patronage des Etudiants Etrangers, I 
should have mentioned another information- 
giving body, created especially to supply the 
needs of American students, namely, the 
Comité Franco-Américain, whose secretary, 
M. Henry Bréal, No. 70 Rue d’Assas, Paris, 
holds himself ready to answer all questions 
that may be addressed to him regarding stu- 
dies in any of the French universities. 
American students, before or after arriv- 
ing in Paris, may obtain from him informa- 
tion not merely on academic subjects, but 
also on the practical questions of expenses, 
lodgings, etc. 

M. Bréal has just published, in the name 
of the Comité Franco-Américain, a pam- 
phlet (in English), of about 140 pages, 8vo, 
entitled ‘The Universities of France: A 
Guide for American Students,’ containing 
very full information regarding organiza- 
tion, requirements for admission and gra- 
duation, and courses of study. This pam- 
phlet may be had gratis on application ei- 
ther to him or to W. T. Harris, Esq., U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.—Yours very truly, W. 8. 

PARIS, June 15, 1899. 


Notes. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce Krausse’s 
‘Russia in Asia,’ and ‘Adrian Rome: a Con- 
temporary Portrait,’ by Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. 

‘Thirty Years of New York Politics—-Up 
to Date,’ by Matthew P. Breen, will short- 
ly be published by the author, at No, 71 
Broadway, New York. 

Macmillan Co. will publish ‘ Insects, 
their Structure and Life,’ a primer of ento- 
mology, by Prof. George H. Carpenter; 
‘State Trials, Political and Social,’ in two 


volumes, by H. L. Stephen of the Inner 
Temple; and, somewhat later, ‘The Govern- 














ment of Municipalities,” by Dorman B. 
Eaton. , 

The Scientific Publishing Co. of this city 
have nearly ready the seventh issue of “The 
Mineral Industry: Its Statistics, Technology 
and Trade in the United States and Other 
Countries to the End of 1898,’ edited by 
Richard P. Rothwell. 

The Hudson-Kimberley Co. of Kansas City 
will publish immediately ‘The House of 
Dreams, and Other Pcems,’ by William Grif- 
fith. 

In August, Brown & Co., Boston, will have 
ready ‘A Kipling Primer,’ a bibliography by 
Frederick Lawrence Knowles, with a criti- 
cal appreciation of Kipling’s works and an 


| alphabetical index to the plots of all the sto- 


ries and ballads; and ‘The King and Queen 
of Mollebusch, or, The Indispensables,’ trans- 
lated from the German of Georg Ebers by 
Mary J. Safford, with full-page illustra- 
tions. 

The third volume of the Clarke papers, 
edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
Mr. Charles H. Firth, who, with Mr. Raw- 
son Gardiner, shares the seventeenth century 
as his own, in matters historical, is in the 
press. It will contain many important pa- 
pers relating to the West Indies. A fac- 
simile will also be given in this volume of 
a very curious colored caricature of Rich- 
ard Cromwell, on horseback, with the head 
of an owl. 

Mr. Rodway, author of ‘ia the Guiana 
Forest,’ of the ‘History of British Gui- 
ana,’ and of ‘The West Indies and the Spa- 
nish Main,’ in the “Story of the Nations” 
series, is now on a visit to England, hav- 
ing obtained leave of absence for six months 
from his duties of librarian and assistant 
secretary to the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of British Guiana. From 
the more serious subjects of history and 
natural science Mr. Rodway has recently 
turned to novel-writing. His ‘In the Wilds 
of Guiana,’ just out, formas one of Mr. Fish- 
er Unwin’s “Over-Sea” series. Mr. Rod- 
way took to England manuscripts which 
will no doubt find their way into the pub- 
lishers’ bands. 

Dr. Telting, sub-director of Archives at 
The Hague, is at present in the West Indies 
on official business. The West Indian Re- 
cords preserved at The Hague having all 
been properly arranged, catalogued, and {n- 
dexed, the Dutch Government has decided 
that the Records remaining in Dutch Guiana 
and in Curacoa shall be similarly treated. 
It is on this mission that Dr. Telting is now 
engaged. He arrived in Paramaribo, the 
capital of Dutch Guiana, early in May, and, 
assisted by a staff of clerks from the several 
departments, he took in hand the documents 
preserved in the law courts, in the jury, 
and in the office of the Secretary of | 
Colony. Thinking he might learn 
thing from the officials of British ——_ as 


to the preservation of documents from! the 
ravages of insects, Dr. Telting paid a shi 
visit to Georgetown, Demerara, where every 
facility for inquiry was given him by @pv- 
ernor Sir Walter Sendall. Neither in British 
nor in Dutch Guiana, however, has 

yet disclosed the vermifuge that oe 
serve papers from the various pests | de- 
stroy books and manuscripts alike. A 
completing his labors in Dutch Guiana,; Dr. 
Telting will proceed to Curacoa, to arrange 
the Public Records of that historical isiand, 
of which Stuyvesant, the famous Govetnor 
of New York, was at one time Lieutenant 





Governor. Returning'to Europe by way of 
New York, Dr. Telting will renew acquaint- 
ance with Prof. Burr $f Cornell, with whom 
he formed agreeable jations at the time 
the latter was work at The Hague in 
connection with Presigent Cleveland's Vene- 
zuelan Boundary Co ssion. 

The Messrs. Putnam: have become the pub- 
lishers of the second edition of Miner 
Bruce’s ‘Alaska,’ whith we noticed on its 
appearance three years ago, and have much 
improved its dress. The author has revised 
and enlarged his work; and given it a needed 
index. There is a chapter on the boundary 
dispute, one for tourists in search of the 
picturesque, and one of practical suggestions 
to prospectors in the) Klondike. The illus- 
trations are numeroug and serviceable, and 
there are several maps. 

Macmillan’s taking jlittle “Pocket Bnglish 
Classics” proceed with ‘Milton's Comus, Ly- 
cidas, and Other Poenjs,’ and Byron's ‘Childe 
Harold,’ both edited Andrew J. George. 

FitzGerald’s Omar jp for a third time given 
the imprint of Thoma B. Mosher, Portland, 
Me., now in a “Vest}Pocket Bdition,” long 
and narrow as befits:the designation. The 
binding is very dainty, and the printing to 
match. Mr. Dole, never weary of his sub- 
ject, furnishes a brie{ preface. 


Volumes ix. and i of Mr. Charles F. 





Lummis’s monthly md of Sunshine are 
replete with information and entertainment 
not wholly confined to California. In “The 
Bones of Mitla’’ the} editor presents some 
of the architectural nse of early Mexi- 
can civilization, andjthere are short illus- 
trated articles on Hajwaii and Manila, while 
Joaquin Miller describes “Life in a Klon- 
dike Cabin,” from pérsonal experience. In 
volume ix. is relate@ by several hands the 
memorable ascent of the Enchanted Mesa 
by Mr. Lummis, hig little daughter, Pre- 
sident Jordan and wife, and others, who 
easily discovered prpofs of former abor!i- 
ginal occupancy. Tie pictures of scenery, 
population, natural | products (¢. g., the 
largest tree in the worid), private and pub- 
lic dwellings and thej like, will interest any 
one. Those who go deeper will be most 


struck by the bold 


and independent tone 


of the editorial writing, especially on public 
topics. This is not aj common characteristic 


of the press, on the 
where; but courage 


Pacific Coast or else- 
has @ permanent berth 





in the office of the ljand of Sunshine. 

A short but admifable preface, contain- 
ing a brief biography of Amalie Skram, the 
author of ‘Professg¢r Hieronimus’ (John 
Lane), and statement of her position among 
Scandinavian realis of to-day, arouses 
further interest in t story to succeed it 
by means of -he following quotation from 
Bjérnson: “It is,” says, ‘‘the first time 
that a great author, in full possession of 
ber mental powers, has had the opportunity 
of making such a study. Seeking quiet 
and treatment for a/nervous affection, Fru 
Skram, of her own) free will, became an 
inmate of a lunatic lum. Thus she had 
a chance of studying jone of those specialists 
in mental disease who are too apt to mis- 
take rebelliousness for a sign of mental 
derangement. Of thiq doctor, of the patients, 
the nurses, her whole environment, she 
gives a picture so vivid, of such absorbing 
interest, that it can vie with the most 


thrilling rom: nce.” i and absorbing it 
I 





certainly is. We fpllow the fate of the 
heroine with feverish solicitude, and pity 
the husband hypnoti into the general be- 
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lief in her insanity, but it is the horror, 
and not the romance, of the situation which 
thrills us. A mixture of domineering con- 
ceit, untruthfulness, and subtle cruelty en- 
ables the professor to secure and retain 
his patients; nurses and doctors alike come 
under his spell. The treatment and hope- 
less struggles of the sane to escape are 
portrayed in ghastly detail; and this dra- 
matic piece of writing of a high order 
will doubtless serve as a weapon for those 
who distrust the despotic power of asylums. 

Baker, Voorhis & Co. of this city are the 
publishers of a valuable compendium of the 
‘United States Interr 1l-Revenue Laws Now 
in Force,’ by Mark Ash and William Ash. 
The volume is accompanied by notes in- 
dicating the derivatory statutes, references 
to judicial decisions, regulations, rules, and 
circulars of departments, and is supple- 
mented by a voluminous appendix contain- 
ing laws of a general nature and miscel- 
laneous provisions applicable to the admin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws. The 
book is made necessary by the enactment 
of the war-revenue law of 1898, and is 
intended to cover everything. Taking as a 
basis the last official compilation of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 1894, 
the authors have endeavored to ‘‘compre-— 
hend in one volume all the express law.” 
The compilation is conveniently arranged 
for purposes of reference. 

‘Cases on American Constitutional Law,’ 
edited by Carl Evans Boyd (Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co.), is a compilation of some 
hundred and fifty or more abridged cases. 
The author, in his preface, disclaims any 
intention of attempting to rival the well- 
known collection of Prof. J. B. Thayer, but 
has aimed at bringing together within the 
compass of a single volume a_ sufficient 
number of the leading decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to form 
the basis of a university course on Con- 
stitutional Law. The cases are taken from 
the reporters verbatim, except that ‘‘cer- 
tain parts, particularly statements of 
facts, have been shortened, and matter not 
necessary to the elucidation of the con- 
stitutional question involved has been omit- 
ted.” 

‘The Conflict of Laws in the Province of 
Quebec’ is the title of a little book by Prof. 
K. Lafleur of McGill University (Montreal: 
C. Theoret). This is, it seems, the first 
attempt made ‘to collect and systematize 
the rules for solving conflicts of laws de- 
rivable from our codes, statutes, and juris- 
prudence.’’ Many circumstances contribute 
to make the study of the conflict of laws in 
Quebec specially interesting--among others 
the fact that the province, while retaining 
French law as the foundation of its juris- 
prudence, has not (following the modern 
French rule) made civil status and the law 
of persons dependent on nationality, but 
has, on the contrary, adhered to the rule of 
the old French law, which is the same as 
that of the English law—that such ques- 
tions must be decided with reference to 


domicile. The volume is a _ convenient 
handbook, and has a geod collection of 
CASES. 


The Weidmann publishing-house of Berlin 
has commenced a series of translations of 
Greek tragedies by the well-known profes- 
sor, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, of 
the University of Serlin. These translations 
have already been published in the learned 
editions of this scholar, and are here repro- 





duced in the hope of reaching readers who 
would not naturally turn to a critical and 
more costly edition of an Attic tragedian. 
Besides the translation, which is invariably 
a masterpiece of literary art, each volume is 
furnished with an introduction of which it 
is the highest praise to say that it is cha- 
racteristic of the author. Taken all in all, 
these volumes form no inconsiderable con- 
tribution not only to the literature of the 
classics, but also to German literature. The 
tragedies thus far published are the ‘‘Cidi- 
pus Rex” of Sophocles and the “Hippolytus,”’ 
“Hercules Furens,’’ and ‘‘Supplices’’ of Bu- 
ripides. 

American teachers of the classics, both 
in secondary schools and in colleges, will 
find much that is interesting and profitable 
in Dr. P. Dettweiler’s articles on Latin and 
Greek instruction (‘“Didaktik und Methodik 
des griechischen und des lateinischen Unter- 
richts’’) which originally formed a part of 
Baumeister’s recent ‘Handbuch der Erzie- 
hungs- und Unterrichtslehre’ (Munich: Beck), 
and are now obtainable in separate editions. 
Dr. Dettweiler, who is an Oberschulrat in 
Darmstadt, writes from long experience as 
a teacher, and from thorough knowledge of 
the extant literature of the subject to 
which his notes furnish an _ excellent 
bibliographical guide. The general por- 
tions of each treatise, dealing with the 
development, value, and principles of classi- 
cal instruction, are, of course, of as great 
value here as in Germany; on the other hand, 
the particular considerations of teaching in 
the higher classes of the Gymnasia, while 
not at once and in toto applicable to our 
system, contain much that is of very great 
worth in regard to choice of authors to be 
read and methods of instruction. 

Lippincott’s Magazine will,in its July num- 
ber, make a new departure in outward dress 
and in collaboration, and announces the sole 
literary remains of the author of ‘David Ha- 
rum,’ “a long short-story, entitled “The 
Teller.’ ” ; 

In the June number of the Library Jour- 
nal, Mr. John Thomson, of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, reports on his endeavor ‘“‘to 
procure a hand list of incunabula (limiting 
the date to books printed prior to 1501) own- 
ed by colleges, libraries, and private owners 
in America’’—this by way of contribution to 
the Gutenberg quincentenary celebration at 
Mainz. Already, he says, from five sources 
only he has got track of more than 1,500 
volumes. He desires from any possessor of 
“fifteeners’”’ a description embracing author, 
full title, date of publication and place (or 
press), and bibliographical reference (as to 
Hain or Panzer). In the same number may 
be found Mr. J. P. Edmond’s account of his 
simple method of cataloguing fifteenth-cen- 
tury books. 

We read in the Florence Nazione that on 
June 3 the Duchess Bnrichetta Caetani di 
Sermoneta contributed $5,060 towards thefund 
for the perpetual Dante lectureship in Fle- 
rence. This fund, by the resolve of the local 
executive committee of the Italian Dante So- 
ciety, had been named for Duke Michelange- 
lo di Sermoneta of Rome, her late husband, 
a devoted student of Dante and eminent com- 
mentator. The Dante Hall in Or San Michele 
is to be furbished up and restored to its ort- 
ginal condition by November next; and for 
the seating of it the Duchess offered 600 lire, 
and our countryman, Prof. Willard Fiske, 
200. The same paper contains the subscrip- 
tion-list for the scholastic foundation to ce- 





lebrate the fortieth year of Prof. Pasquale 


Villari’s ‘‘fecondo e glorioso”’ instruction. 

The twenty-first annual report of Mr. W. 
E. Foster of the Providence Public Library 
dwells largely on the new building now ap- 
proaching completion. An interesting feature 
of the work of the year is the establishment 
of a system of “home libraries,”’ consisting 
of “‘little cabinets, of attractive design,” filled 
with good reading, and placed in the needy 
portions of the city. The decrease in the 
number of books circulated is amply ac- 
counted for by the increase of newspaper and 
periodical reading occasioned by the war with 
Spain. It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of fiction circulated was 60.60, his- 
tory coming next. The total number of 
books in the library at the end of the year 
was 86,235. 

From the annual report of the Suez Canal 
Company it appears that the receipts for 1898 
were $17,581,200, or nearly.two and a half 
millions more than the previous year, and 
the largest on record,-though the number of 
vessels (3,503 of 9,238,000 tons burden) was 
slightly less than in 1892, when the ships 
numbered 3,552. England sent 2,295 vessels, 
Germany 356, France 221, Holland 193, Aus- 
tria 85, Italy 74, Turkey 54, Spain 49, Rus- 
sia 48, Norway 47, Japan 46, Egypt 10, Den- 
mark 8, America 4 (there were 3 last year), 
China 4, Portugal 3, Sweden 2, Greece 2, 
Rumania 1, and Argentina 1. Of the 219,- 
000 passengers, a considerable majority were 
soldiers—English 34,000, Russian 23,000, Tur- 
kish 23,000, French 14,000, Spanish 10,000, 
Italian 5,000, and Dutch 3,000—figures of 
much historical significance. 

At the last congress of the Sociétés Sa- 
vantes, the Abbé Marsan read before the 
historical geography section a paper upon a 
project for communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans by Nicaragua lake 
presented in 1785-1786 to Florida-Blanca, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to Charles III. 
of Spain, by Count Louis Hector d2 Ségur, 
commandant of the castle of Péronne. The 
route suggested was “‘by the channel of the 
San Juan and Lakes Nicaragua and Lindiri.” 
The manuscript of this memoir has been 
found in the archives of the chateau of Ar- 
reau. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Letters by 
Cambridge (Eng.) Uniyersity on June 13. 
The Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, had his word 
of praise for Dr. Furness’s eminent Shak- 
sperian labors—‘‘virum et nobis et Britan- 
norum poetze summo conjunctissimum’’—but 
also did not forget his father, that sound abo- 
litionist, the late Rev. William H. Furness, 
D.D., “rerum divinarum interpretis hu- 
manissimi, Afrorum libertatis per vitam lon- 
gam vindicis acerrimi.’’ 


—A return to the, British Parliament of 
proceedings in county courts under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 covers 
only three ful! months of the law’s activity, 
but gives some interesting figures. The act 
provides that the amount of compensation 
may be settled by agreement, in which case 
it does not necessarily become a matter of 
court record. Failing agreement, two forms 
of arbitration are provided—first, an in- 
formal arbitration by a single arbitrator 
chosen by the parties; or, second, a formal 
arbitration before a county court judge, or 
an arbitrator appointed by the judge and 
acting under court rules. The number of 


cases recorded was 130, of which 104 were 
settled by the judge’s award, 8 by an arbi- 
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trators’ award, and 18 by acceptance of 
money paid into court. The plaintiff won in 
101 suits and lost in 29. In 38 cases compen- 
sation was given on account of death, the 
average award being £200. There were 53 
cases of injury in which a weekly sum was 
granted—16 for total and 37 for partial inca- 
‘pacity. The average sum for partial inca- 
pacity was 12s. 10d. a week; for total, lis. 
4d. “It appears somewhat remarkable that 
the average payment for total incapacity 
should be less than that for partial inca- 
pacity. Probably the explanation is that par- 
tial incapacity usually means temporary in- 
capacity, and that, in cases of temporary in- 
capacity, even where the employer disputes 
his liability, he does not object, if he pays at 
all, to pay the full amount allowed under 
the act, i. e., half wages. On the other 
hand, the cases of total incapacity include 
a larger proportion of cases of perma- 
nent disablement in which a smaller allow- 
ance than the maximum under the act is 
awarded.”’ 


—These figures present a strong contrast 
to the returns under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880. Of the $81 cases treated under 
this act in 1898, 596 were in employments to 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act now 
applies. The average|amount of damages in 
case of death was, under the act of 1880, only 
£85 6s., compared with £200 under the act 
of 1897. Solicitors’ costs under the earlier 
law averaged £22 14s., and under the later 
only £11 is. It is known that only a small 
part of the claims come before the courts, 
as damages are usually given without ques- 
tion. If the rate of injury and death in Ger- 
many held for England and Wales, the num- 
ber of cases would number at least 120,000, 
and probably more. Considerably less than 
one per cent. of the cases, therefore, come 
before the judge or arbitrator,'and the lar- 
ger share of those do not arise from a dis- 
puted payment, but are to settle the question 
of the person to whom the payment should 
be made. ‘In some of the largest and most 
populous industrial districts, where nume- 
rous accidents must certainly have occurred 
in the employments coming within the act, 
not a single litigated case under the new act 
had, up to the 3ist of December, been taken 
to the county court and decided, either by the 
judge or arbitrators. Thus, there was not one 
case from the mining districts of Durham, 
Consett, and Bishop Auckland, with a popu- 
lation of 312,000, nor from South Staffordshire, 
with a population of 575,000, nor from Ply- 
mouth and South Devon, with a population of 
480,000, nor from Cornwall, with a popula- 
tion of 314,000. In Bristol, with a population 
of 355,000, there was only one case, and only 
two in the circuit which includes Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, and Dewsbury, and has a 
population of 582,000.” 


-—The contributors to Prof. Petit de Julle- 
ville’s seventh volume of the ‘Histoire de 
la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise’ 
(Paris: Colin) have kept the tacit promise 
of their work on the eighteenth century by 
giving, in their treatment of the Romantic 
period (1800-1850), a very generous attention 
to writers of clerical and reactionary opi- 
nions, namely, Chauteaubriand, Joaeph de 
Maistre—and even Ballanche. Lammenais, 
Guizot, and Henri Martin hardly come off so 
well, although their respective writings are 
fully and fairly analyzed. As regards the 
principles of the Romantic school in poetry, 
one is pleased at finding neither violence nor 


3 
ox in the exposition of them given 
ere; but many readers will doubtless be 
urprised at the systematic disparagemeyit 
bt Hugo's tragedies, which have been cox- 
emptuously lumped with the work of Dumas 
ére, and summarily disposed of as “mela- 
ramas,”’ By following a similar line of az'- 
ment, it would not be difficult to squeeze 
Le Cid’ into the same category. Among 
he novelists, George Sand and Balzac na- 
urally hold the foremost places. In the 
ase of the latter, however, certain details 
f criticism leave something to be desir«d. 
f the great novelist’s predilection for the 
uartier Saint-Germain is indicative of:'a 
mewhat “snobbish” turn of mind (frém 
hich some of his successors have not né- 
ained entirely free), is it also true that his 
ortraits of aristocratic society in the thir- 
ies are alone wanting in delicacy and tagt? 
urely, not here only is Balzac’s representa- 
ion of human character deficient. Much the 
ost interesting chapters are those devoted 
o a review of criticism (Emile Faguet), to 
ithe literary relations between France aad 
her neighbors (Joseph Texte), and to the 
nterdependence of letters and art (Sam#el 
Rocheblave), during the singularly active 
riod covered by this volume. M. Fagust, 
treating his subject in more academic style 
than is his wont, appears at his best in ¢s- 
timating the value and influence of Sainie- 
Beuve’s criticism; and in view of the sly 
underrating which the memory of the inimit- 
able causeur has of late years experiencad, 
M. Faguet’s judicious discussion produres 
the effect of a rehabilitation. The most ae- 
rious lack of this issue is in the matter, of 
bibliography, to which but very superficial 
attention has been given. It is enough: to 
state that the division on Musset contains 
no reference whatever to Paul Lindau’s jle- 

servedly popular monograph. a 


| 
—The unsettling of time-honored custoins 
and old lines of demarcation of educaticgal 
institutions, in consequence of the _-je- 
velopment of new domains of knowledge jin- 

to full-grown sciences, has been experie i 
everywhere. Just now, the universities and 
higher technical schools of Germany are an 
gaged in a serious intellectual boundary dis- 
pute, which is complicated by such side 
issues as the graduates’ status in society and 
the State. The distinction attaching: to ‘tihe 
Doctor’s title has led the modern hth 
Hochschule to covet the right to confer this 
degree, hitherto reserved to the sive 

alone. If the degree of “doctor of natu 
sciences” is granted by certain universities, 








why should not a four years’ course ati a 
technical Hochschule, followed by ‘a 
rigorosum and a thesis, lead to a doctor 
rerum tcchnicarum? Champions of the older 
institutions do not object to the title, but, 
they contend, it ought to emanate from|the 
only genuine source of doctors’ diplorhas, 
i. ¢., the university. Others, however, hold 
that the titles of architect, engineer, etc’, if 
properly guarded by law, would render | the 
new species of doctor unnecessary. The 
grave question is under debate, and, to judge 
by the amount of thought bestowed upon it 
by the press and other authorities, is in no 
danger of being settled with unbecoming 
haste. 1; 








GORHAM’S STANTON. 


Life and Public Services of Edwin M. - 
ton. By George C. Gorham. With r- 
traits, maps, and facsimiles of im: t 








letters. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 456, 50°. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & (o. 

There has long been a good deal of cu- 
riosity to know whetler Stanton’s private 
papers contained much faterial which would 
throw new light upon the history of the civil! 
war and the reconstru¢tion period that fol- 
lowed. The publication of the Life by Mr. 
Gorham seems to provp that his career was 
public in a more complete sense than that 
of most men, and that there were, with him, 
almost none of those jprivate intimacies in 
which statesmen take confidential friends 
behind the scenes and reveal their inmost 
opinions of the men with whom they are 
acting, and the hidden; springs of events in 
which they have a ; The man and his 
work were one; and may be said to have 
had very little life tside of his official 
duties. With this impression, at least, we 
close these volumes, jn the preparation of 
which the author is pposed to have had 
fullest use of whatev private papers Mr. 
Stanton left. ° 

This air of complete! absorption impressed 
all who met bim duriag the years when he 
was at the head of the War Department. His 
face rarely changed from the fixed serious- 
ness, tinged with ness, which was its 
habitual expression. ‘His eyes gazed ab- 
stractedly beyond his Visitor, and his words 
were uttered in a quiet monotone, with very 
little motion of iips;or facial expression. 
This might be varied py flashes of intensity 
or of imperiousness, ‘but almost never by 
relaxation into ease of manner or the genial 
trifles of conversation which smooth the flow 
of public business. Eyen his approval came 
as a kindof official bengdiction, through which 
might break at any moment a notice to quit. 
The portrait in Mr. Gorham’s second volume 
gives with faithfulness the expression of his 
countenance habitual in his periods of best 
health, but it was incensified too often by 
lines which marked a morbid condition of his 
nerves, and the look of weariness in the eyes 
as of those who are overdone by watching. 
As a lawyer the same quality of intensity 
had marked his work: making him a vehe- 
ment advocate who saw his case in the light 
of partisanship for his client. To take sides 
and to be militant in doing so was a neces- 
sity of his nature. It was easy for Lincoln 
to be judicial and to rid himself absolutely 
of partiality and predilection; but for Stanton 
this was not possible—at least not until the 
heat of the fray had plenty of time to cool. 

Stanton, although #ftoutly for the Union, 
had been flerce in his opposition to the Re- 
publican party, and continued denunciatory 
of Lincoln and all. his works down to the 
very day of his own appointment to the War 
Department. Mr. Gorham says that no man 
of note had been “more lavish of expressions 
of dislike for the President himself than had 
Mr. Stanton.” There seems to be no good 
reason for doubting that McClellan's asser- 
tions and illustrations in his ‘Own Story’ 
regarding the violent contemptuousness of 
Mr. Stanton’s language in conversations with 
himself in the fall of 1861, are substantially 
true. Mr. Gorham makes no effort to ex- 
plain the incongruousness in the sudden 
transition from this attitude to that of cor- 
dial and harmonious work under the Presi- 
dent. The great desire to be of use to the 
country is hardly a sufficient solution. As 
Secretary he must work in strict and con- 
fidential subordination to Lincoln, while vio- 
lent repulsion and contempt would destroy 
the necessary basis of successful codperation. 
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There is evidence that Stanton underwent a 
conversion scarcely less sudden and striking 
than the most marked of religious trans- 
formations. 

Mr. Lincoln’s biographers agree in stating 
that a feeling of strong personal dislike had 
followed the association of Lincoln and Stan- 
ten as lawyers in the McCormick and 
Manny reaper case tried in the United 
States Circuit Court at Cincinnati in 1857. 
They, with Mr. Harding of Philadelphia, a 
leading lawyer in patent cases, were coun- 
sel for Manny. By common consent Mr. 
Harding was to present the arguments upon 
the mechanical questions, but, in the ar- 
rangement of the arguments upon the law, 
Mr. Lincoln was made to feel that he had 
been ridden over roughshod by Stanton and 
discourteously crowded out of his place in 
the argument. There are differences in the 
stories as to the details, but Mr. Herndon 
seems to be conclusive authority for the 
fact that, on Lincoln’s return home, he felt 
the ill-treatment keenly. Accident had, be- 
sides, made him aware of rude personal ex- 
pressions by Stanton, such as men meeting 
Lincoin for the first time were apt 
to use and smart with shame after- 
ward when they learned what manner 
of man they had tried to look down 
upon. As the one in the wrong, Stanton’s 
dislike naturally became vindictive and even 
violent when, in so short a time, Lincoln be- 
came a great figure in the nation and was 
made President, Stanton opposing with might 
and main. 

Mr. Harding, being often in Cincinnati af- 
ter the civil war, told the sequel to Chan- 
ning Richards, late the United States At- 
torney there, who is the authority for it, and 
an indisputable authority to all who knew 
him. Harding had been admitted to Mr. 
Lincoln’s friendship, and the latter knew his 
chagrin at being in any degree connected 
with the painful incident. He was in Wash- 
ington at the time President Lincoln was 
considering the appointment of a new Sec- 
retary of War, and, with a tact amounting 
to genius, Mr. Lincoln made him the mes- 
senger to Mr. Stanton, to say that he was 
invited, as an earnest War Democrat, whose 
ability and honesty were well known, to take 
the War Department, and give the country 
confidence in the integrity and intelligence 
of its vast expenditures and in the unparti- 
san aims of the Administration in its con- 
duct. The choice of the messenger made 
personal explanations superfluous. That Mr. 
Harding came with the invitation told the 
story without a word more. Stanton re- 
ceived it as a man stunned and incredulous. 
After a long pause, in which the tumult of 
his feelings could be seen in his face, he 
broke out, “Do you tell me, Harding, that 
Mr. Lincoln sent this message to me?” As- 
sured that it was so,’ with streaming eyes 
he said, “Tell him that such magnanimity 
will make me work with him as man was 
never served!” It goes without saying that 
so impetuous a nature would become radical 
in the struggle, once he was committed to it, 
and that whoever else might complain of 
arrogance in dealing with him, after such 
a renewal of relations Mr. Lincoln's leader- 
ship was easily safe, though it was sure to 
be kind and considerate. 

In dealing with Mr. Stanton’s change of at- 
titude toward General McClellan, Mr. Gor- 
ham makes a very full analysis of the 
dispatches and letters which passed between 
the War Department and the headquarters 





of the Army of the Potomac. First came 
the rectification of Stanton’s former sup- 
porition that there had been niggardliness in 
supplying the army and in fitting it out for 
a campaign. Next was the disproof of the 
General’s imaginary obstacles, and of delays 
by reason of any hostility to him personally, 
or desire on the part of President or Con- 
gress to thwart him. This was inevitably 
followed by Stanton’s discovery that the con- 
stitutional irresolution of McClellan was the 
sole cause of his tardiness in marching 
against the enemy, prompting him to ex- 
aggerate the forces opposed to him, and 
making a vigorously aggressive campaign 
an impossibility for him. The conviction 
that the General was a failure as a fleld- 
commander naturally led such a Secretary 
to vigorous efforts to remove him from com- 
mand. The biographer shows that Stanton 
was quick and ardent in recognition and 
praise of all who struck hard at the enemy, 
and was intolerant only of timidity and in- 
action. McClellan had to take the same 
judgment as the rest, and the vindication of 
Lincoln and his Secretary is found in the 
earnest and unswerving approbation they 
gave to the officers who were finally de- 
veloped, and who proved their ability to lead 
our armies to victory. 


With Lincoln’s death began a series of 
complications in our history which showed 
that the balance-wheel was gone and the 
engine racing in a way that threatened 
wreck and ruin. In the treatment of the 
convention between Generals Sherman and 
Johnston for the surrender of the Confede- 
rate armies, Stanton’s impulsiveness ran 
away with his judgment. It is impossible to 
think of Mr. Lincoln as permitting the course 
taken by the Secretary, had he been living. 
The panic following the assassination and 
the attempt to murder Mr. Seward also is 
the best excuse for the total misjudgment 
of Sherman’s real meaning and of the situa- 
tion created by the negotiations. It was a 
matter to be handled delicately and thought- 
fully, not coarsely and impulsively. Silence 
and confidential instructions to the General 
would have brought accord, and saved pub- 
lic excitement at a time when the calming 
of the public mind was the plainest dictate 
of prudence. Yet the manifesto published 
was of the class which provoke and accom- 
pany revolutions. Sherman felt it to be a 
travesty of what he had done, and was 
made to believe that it was published with 
intent to destroy his reputation. Mr. Gor- 
ham, however, writes of it as an advocate 
holding a brief for Mr. Stanton, and is able 
to see no flaw in his judgment or conduct. 
He rings the changes on the General’s “ad- 
mission of his ‘folly in embracing in a mili- 
tary convention any civil matters,’’’ when 
the folly, as Sherman viewed it, was in 
falling to assume that the politicians would 
refuse consent to any plan not conceived by 
themselves. In the very letter quoted, he 
said, “I still believe the Government of 
the United States has made a mistake.”’ In 
like manner, Mr. Gorham’s denial that Stan- 
ton’s manifesto implied that Sherman was 
violating known instructions given by Lin- 
coln to Grant, is contrary to the natural 
meaning of the document, and that which 
was, in fact, given it at the time. So, the 
influence on Sherman of his recent confer- 
ence with Lincoln himself is ignored, as ie 
the extraordinary change in circumstances 
when Johnston declared he had power to 
surrender at once all the scattered forces of 





the Confederacy, and prevent that lingering 
guerilia warfare which had been the great 
apprehension of our military men when the 
larger armies should be surrendered. Scarce- 
ly ingenuous is Mr. Gorham’s use of John 
Sherman’s letter to Stanton as “testimony 
that he was sure Mr. Stanton would not 
allow his brother, the General, to be un- 
justly dealt with,’”’ when the whole letter 
was a diplomatic effort to soften Stanton’s 
antagonism, and was based on his feeling 
that “gross injustice has been done General 
Sherman.” The armistice had been expressly 
made pending the submission of proposals 
to the Government, and to publish violent 
condemnation of them at the very momen‘ 
the rejection was sent, days in advanve of 
its reaching Sherman, is so gross a~breach of 
established rules in civilized administration 
that nothing but an existing panic can palli- 
ate it, and it was inevitable that Sherman 
should feel outraged. The only fair treat- 
ment of the subject at this distance in time 
is to admit, on the one hand, that Sherman’s 
sketch of terms was defective and could not 
be accepted as it stood, and, on the other, 
that Stanton’s course was under the impulse 
of undue excitement, and his publication a 
grave mistake. 


The same fault of temperament marks the 
whole of Stanton’s dealings with President 
Johnson after he had determined to side with 
Congress in the deplorable quarrel over the 
reconstruction question. That one of the 
President’s cabinet should stay in his confi- 
dential office for the very purpose of thwart- 
ing the Administration, and should make his 
knowledge, thus confidentially obtained, the 
means of drafting a bill to be passed by Con- 
gress to prevent the President, as Command- 
er-in-Chief, from directing his generals in 
their administration of what the bill itself 
declared to be a military government in the 
conquered territory, shocks intelligent people 
now by the mere statement. That the same 
officer, after condemning the Tenure-of-office 
Act as unjustifiable invasion of the exe- 
cutive rights and responsibilities, should 
himself use its provisions to defy the execu- 
tive, when his resignation was requested, and 
afterward his removal announced, is a gross 
inconsistency accounted for only by the 
blindness created by passion. Mr. Gorham 
makes elaborate argument in defence of 
Stanton, forgetting that those who then ap- 
proved his action because it furthered their 
partisan aims learned, with so hot a parti- 
san as Mr. Blaine, to say at last, “If it had 
been President Johnson’s good fortune to go 
down to posterity on this single issue with 
Congress, he might confidently have antici- 
pated the verdict of history in his favor.” 
The quotations which the biographer makes 
from letters of approval by distinguished 
men to Mr. Stanton at the time, need to be 
supplemented by the votes of Congress re- 
pealing the act almost as soon as Mr. John- 
son left the President’s chair. Its character 
as a revolutionary measure was thus confess- 
ed, and judicious friends of Mr. Stanton wish 
he had followed the example of Mr. Denni- 
son, Mr. Speed, and Mr. Harlan, in quietly 
retiring when they found themselves out of 
harmony with their chief, as all other cabi- 
net officers have done before and since. 

Mr. Stanton’s final official act was as in- 
consequent as the others of this irrational 
period of our politics. His party was nearly 
solid in favor of the impeachment of Mr, 
Johnson, and was still unanimous in con- 
demnation of what was uprderstood to be the 
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Administration policy, That the impeach- 
ment lacked one vote of a two-thirds majo- 
rity in the Senate did not affect the existing 
antagonism between the departments of the 
government, or the duty (if duty it was) of 
Mr. Stanton to stick to the War Office as a 
partisan of Congress. Yet he immediately re- 
signed, giving as his reason that the failure 
to impeach was a failure to sustain the for- 
mer resolution of the Senate that the President 
had no power to remove him and designate 
a Secretary ad interim. It is, however, a cu- 
rious fact that the vote for impeachment was 
exactly the same as the vote for the resolu- 
tion against removal, namely, thirty-five. In 
this latest step, as in the others, the bio- 
grapher resents with great fulness what 
was the current party defence of Mr. Stanton 
at the time, but does not indicate the calmer 
judgment of the same party, which came 
with the sober second thought when the in- 
toxication of partisan) zeal had passed off. 
Here again Mr. Gorham would have done 
well to reflect upon Mr. Blaine’s conclusion 
that “the sober reflection of later years has 
persuaded many who favored impeachment, 
that it was not justifiable on the charges 
made, and that its success would have re- 
sulted in greater injury to free institutions 
than Andrew Johnson fn his utmost endeavor 
was able to inflict.” 

The true view of Mr. Stanton’s character 
seems to be, that, with) great intellectual abi- 
lities and high ideals, his impulsive nature 
made him exceptionally liable to the mis- 
takes of intense partisanship. So long as he 
was under the influence of Lincoln’s calmly 
practical and eminently sane judgment, his 
honesty and his great powers made him one 
of the most useful of public officers; but 
when left without that leadership, his eccen- 
tricities led him into many and great errors. 
Tke two large volumes of this biography 
come short of being historically valuable be- 
cause they do not get beyond the limits of 
the thought and action of the period of poli- 
tical storm and stress, and give us no help in 
correcting the misjudgments inseparable 
from such a time. 








MARSHALL’S INSTINCT AND REASON. 


Instinct and Reason, By Henry Rutgers 
Marsball. The Macmillan Co, 1898. 
Under this title Mr. all essays to fur- 

nish us with a psychology of religion. Its 

last words, printed in| capitals, are, ‘‘Be re- 
ligious.’”” Why? Because analysis shows it 
is in the highost degree desirable. Very well; 
most of us already feel that keenly enough. 

The difficulty is that the first step towards 

‘being religious is te believe; and not only 

do the minds of most men nowadays not 

readily believe, but, bad as it is to be de- 
prived of religion, it is unquestionably still 
worse to cook up a factitious, unfounded, and 
consequently unstable belief. True, Mr. Mar- 
shall persuades us that religion is an in- 
stinct, and, therefore, not a faith. But, like 
other instincts, the moment it is broken 
down in the particular form in which it has 
taken root in us, it is ept to evaporate alto- 
gether, or, at any , to retain little vita- 
lity. Thus, the book, in its practical up- 
shoi, leaves us just where the majority of 
thinking men are already. Those who deem 
religion to be altogether banefui, had better 
avoid it if they do not want to change their 
minds. There are not|many sentences in the 








volume as pro-religigus as the following) 
which serves at once 


to illustrate Mr. Mar- 














hall’s attitude and his way of constructing 
period: 


“We note also the existence of a continu- 

us and partially effective opposition to ra- 
fonalism by the established Christian 
urch; an opposition which seemed exceed- 
gly perverse to the Church’s opponents at 
he time, which appears extremely repre- 
ensible to the body of thinkers to-day, but 
hich, I am convinced, will not seem nearly 
ill-timed nor so disgraceful to those who 
k back from the standpoint which will be 
ttained in the future, however much they 
deplore, as we all must do, the form 
Which this opposition took and the methods 
émployed to attain its ends.” 













It is certainly true that rationalism has 
peen slowly declining. Since nineteenth- 
gqentury science has taught us how truth be- 
¢qomes established, since Darwinian ideas 
fave been applied to the history of mind, 
gince Hegel’s analysis of self-consciousness 
has been illustrated in studies of childhood, 
gnd since the phenomena of sub-conscious 
ind have become known, the pretensions of 
dividual reason to solve the great problems 
ave been at a discount. Yet, after all, it 
our nature to reason, and we have to 
ake the best of it. Progress never has 
ome from the religious spirit, and never 
ill, as Mr. Marshall acknowledges; so that 
lhe whole question is how far we are to Ty 
tionalism, and at what point to check it. 
r. Marshall’s doctrinaire anti-rationaligm 
rather amusing, considering that his whole 
k is rationalism undiluted with one soma 
ord dictated by authority or prejudice, jor 
ven instinct, as such. Ali that he con- 
ributes to the solution of that question |is 
n argument to show that it is rational ‘to 
ay great respect to our instincts, especia'ly 
hose of the broader kinds, We fancy one J.J. 
ousseau said something like this, without 
ing looked upon as the champion of un- 
eason. 

The author’s method of philosophizing is 
eartily in the spirit of the times. He re- 
ies implicitly and utterly upon a line (of 
bvolutionary argument which may be sound 
ind is decidedly fashionable. He assumes ‘as 
unquestionable that every instinct must 
gubserve, or have formerly subserved, some 
fsa need, and even sometimes seems 























o speak as if every tendency to reaction 
ust benefit, or have benefited, the single 
pell as well as the whole organism. While 
ue risks everything on such reasonings, he 
fnakes considerable general admissions as to 
he insufficiency of the evolutionary philo- 
hophy, going in some respects further than 
vhere was any need of doing. Thus, he 
grants to Mr. B. I. Gilman that “Darwinism” 
eaves the whole question of origins un- 
ouched. Darwinism, in the proper sense of 
he word, of course does so; but that a pure- 
y evolutionary philosophy can trace its way 
rom a starting-point that logically demands 
ho explanation back of it, is shown by {he 
instances of Aristotelianism and Hegelign- 
sm, both of which philosophies are pis 
lonary and set out (or may set out) from cojn- 
ete actual indeterminacy. Equally needl 
d still more important is the confess 
that the idea of “progress’’ is purely reja- 
ive to our own ideals. If there be in ga- 
ure a universal tendency in any definite Bi- 
rection, no matter what, that universal ten- 
— will determine ideals; and therefi 
ny such tendency would be a progress puye- 
y objective. i 
For reasons that appear decidedly feeble, 
Mr. Marshall concludes that there is sorme- 
thing psychical—in his phrase a ety 














somewhat'’—to which he gives the name of 
mentality, in all action whatsoever. The 
reasons for believing that the rudiments of 
mind are much more widely distributed than 
we can positively make them out are strong 
enough; but to select “action” (whatever that 
may mean) from among all the objective ele- 
ments of the universe of phenomena as de- 
fining the limits of mind, is a very different 
inference. It may be doubted whether a 
concept so vague and confused as a ‘psychic 
somewhat” can be of any service at all in 
philosophy. It would seem to be the busi- 
ness of the metaphysician to discriminate be- 
tween the radically unlike elements of psy- 
choses, and to find good reasons, as soon as 
he is able, for identifying these with differ- 
ent elements of phenomena objectively ob- 
served. One of the psychic somiewhats would 
appear to be immediate consciousness, or 
feeling; but there is little or no reason to 
opine that this is at all proportionate to the 
amount of motion of its subject, or to any- 
thing else of that sort which the word 
“action” may denote. Consciousness is de- 
fined by Mr. Marshall as “the fleld of inat- 
tention.”” We may grant that this remark tis 
founded on a true psychological observation, 
without admitting that attention and inat- 
tention differ otherwise than in degree, or 
that there is any threshold, or Schwelle, be- 
tween them. pallroone 6 as a definition of 
consciousness, the preposition simply re- 
stricts that word to a particular kind of self- 
consciousness. Consequently, when the author 
applies the definition to the criticism of 
James and others, he simply misses their 
meaning. 

Mr. Marshall reposes; too confidently upon 
what he calls “mental and physical parallel- 
ism’’—a monistic theory familiar enough in 
its outlines, though somewhat modified by 
the author—as against the traditional doc- 
trine of a soul. To hold to a substantial soul 
is neither more nor léss than to hold that 
mind and body really react. Action cannot 
take place without reaction, even if it can be 
so conceived, which may be doubted; for 
what would “action” mean without reaction? 
Yet the only considerable objections that Mr. 
Marshall brings against the theory of the 
soul are, first, that the action cannot be 
exclusively of mind on matter, and secondly, 
that it cannot be exclusively of matter on 
mind. The whole question is one of fact, 
and must await positive scientific observa- 
tions for its settlement. Comparing it with 
other mysteries which have eventually been 
cleared up in that way—with that of the 
chemical constitution of the stars, that of 
the Trojan War, that} of whether diseases 
are entities, that of méteorites, etc.-we re- 
mark that in those cases the facts were 
found to have little regard for the fine nega- 
tive theories; and the simple idea of a soul 
seems to be rather more like nature’s ha- 
bitual answers to experimental questions 
than is any highly metaphysical hypothesis 
of mind-stuff and the like. Perhaps we may 
ultimately find that mind and matter are of 
the same general natuge, and yet that there 
is a real mutual reaction between body and 
soul. : 

We could not undertake to do justice here 
to Mr. Marshall's very:elaborate main argu- 
ment. It seems to be jessential to his posi- 
tion to maintain a natural classification of 
instincts into those which conduce to the 
preservation of the individual, those which 
go to the propagation of offspring, those 
which support social ~ and finally religion, 
which checks the tendency to reason--or to 
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eccentricity, which is much the same thing, 
from Mr. Marshall’s standpoint. Reason he 
holds to be conterminous with choice, and 
as broad as our psychic life, and not at all 
restricted to the more superficial conscious- 
ness. Here, of course, he must expect strong 
dissent. The work concludes with two strong 
chapters, antagonizing hedonistic and utili- 
tarian ethics. 








RATZEL’'S HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


The History of Mankind. By Prof. Friedrich 
Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, M.A. 
With introduction by E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 
Colored plates, maps and illustrations. Vol. 
iii., pp. 599. The Macmillan Co. 1898. 


In this the concluding volume of a most 
comprehensive work, we have a descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs, arts and 
industries, religion, form of government and 
personal appearance of the tribes that live 
in the western and central parts of Africa, 
together with a short and satisfactory ac- 
count of “the cultured races of the Old 
World,”’ under which head are included the 
Egyptians, Berbers, etc., of Africa and the 
Mongols, Arabs, etc., of Asia. In a sepa- 
rate chapter the racial history of the modern 
Europeans is briefly told. 

Of course in an investigation of this cha- 
racter, ranging as it does from people in a 
low stage of barbarism to those that may 
be justly termed civilized, all attempts at 
generalizations except upon the broadest pos- 
sible lines are futile. Great similarity, no 
doubt, runs through each one of the several 
groups, just as it exists everywhere be- 
tween peoples in the same stage of develop- 
ment; but the differences in bodily con- 
formation and in almost every other aspect 
of life are so numerous and so marked that 
no seale of progress hitherto invented seems 
elastic enough to include them all. Even 
among tribes and nations belonging to the 
same generic stock, and living in close 
proximity to each other, apparently upon 
the same plane of culture, this statement is 
believed to hold good; and it is this fact 
which makes it incumbent upon any one en- 
Kaging in an investigation of the present 
nature to deal with each people separate- 
ly and in more or less detail. Such a me- 
thed of treatment, no doubt, has disad- 
vantages, in so far as it involves an amount 
ef repetition that soon becomes wearisome, 
and yet, on the other hand, it gives pro- 
mise of greater accuracy, and, when based 
on competent authorities and accompanied 
by a suitable index, it makes the work in- 
valuable for purposes of reference. This 
fact our author recognizes, and accordingly 
he has spared no labor in the preparation 
of a history in which, as people after peo- 
ple pass before us, we can study their cha- 
racteristics and note the points jin which 
they agree or disagree, be it in physique 
or culture. 

Naturally enough, in a panorama of this 
kind, it is the differences that are chiefly 
in evidence. They are sometimes individual, 
oftener, perhaps, tribal, but in either event 
they are not infrequently of such a nature 
as te call for an explanation; and it is in 
answer to this demand that our author is 
led to ascribe them, in part, to the 
admixture that has everywhere taken place 
between people who not only lead different 
lives, but who may belong to different races 
and be in different stages of development. 
From the earliest antiquity, and ail along 





the line of contact between the light and 
dark races, of “between herdsmen and till- 
ers of the soil,” as our author more ac- 
curately describes them, this process has 
been going on; and so numerous are these 
crosses, and so varied the elements of which 
they are composed, that it is probably safe 
to assert that to-day there is no such 
thing known as a pure race, or a civiliza- 
tion untouched by outside influences. In 
Asia, for example, the southward march of 
Aryans, Mongols, etc., has made a hotch- 
potch cf the peoples of India and their 
culture; while in Africa the Arabs and 
other Semites, in the course of successive 
invasions, have left their impress every- 
where. Even in the heart of the Sudan 
and among the negroes of the Congo basin, 
the evidence of this is seen in the spread 
ef Islam, in the prevalence of certain in- 
dustries, especially the manufacture of iron, 
as well as in the agriculture and in the 
physical peculiarities of different tribes. 
Only in comparatively recent times and 
within certain limits has a stop been put 
to these wholesale irruptions and their long 
line of consequences. The Mongols, for 
instance, instead of hanging like a cloud 
over Eastern Europe, have been so effectual- 
ly bridled by Russia and China that they 
are no longer a menace to their neighbors; 
and in Afriga the same is true of the tribes 
that have suddenly, and much to their sur- 
prise, found themselves within the ‘sphere 
of influence’’ of some European Power. Only 
in the west-central portion of the continent, 
and outside of these “spheres,’’ does the 
progress of the Fulbe warn us of the exist- 
ence of regions in which the contest still 
rages much as it has always done. 

Of the effects of this admixture it is 
impossible to speak in general terms with 
any degree of accuracy, for the reason 
that they are not uniform. The pasto- 
ral races were not always successful in 
their invasions; and even when they 
were, they not only did not always de- 
stroy the civilization they found in exist- 
ence, or absorb the people whom they sub- 
jected, but sometimes, as in the case of 
Rome, they ended by adopting the civili- 
zation they are supposed to have destroyed, 
and were themselves absorbed by the people 
whom they subdued. Moreover, it is possi- 
ble that those of us who hold that man is 
largely the creature of his environment, may 
ascribe the retrogression that has followed 
hard upon the irruption of a tribe of no- 
mads upon their settled neighbors, to natu- 
ral causes, rather than to the deteriorating 
effect of any admixture of races. Certainly, 
if we are to judge from the progress made 
in southern Spain during the seven or eight 
centuries that it was under Musiem rule, we 
should be justified in concluding that the re- 
lapse into pastoral life in portions of west- 
ern Asia and northern Africa was due to 
the destruction of the forests, the exhaustion 
of the soll, or the drying up of the water 
supply, quite as much as it was to anything 
that the Arab may have done or left undone, 

But enough of such generalizations. They 
contain nothing new, and our excuse for in- 
dulging in them is to be found in the fact 
that they embody, in an indefinite sort of 
way, conclusions which it would be impos- 
sible otherwise to set forth without trespass- 
ing upon the reader’s patience. As a rule, 
these conclusions may be said to be unob- 
jectionable, though there are times when 
they are believed to be premature. Thus, for 


example, while there can be no doubt of the 
existence of Semitic influence in Africa from 
the date of the Hyksos invasion (some 2000 
B. Cc.) down to present times, and from the 
Mediterranean to the southern extremity of 
the continent, yet it is by no means sure (pp. 
161 et seq.) that the earliest Egyptian civili- 
zation followed that in western Asia, and 
was borrowed from it. All that can be safely 
asserted is that the case is still unde- 
cided. We may also add, though the mat- 
ter is hardly germane, that the proof of “‘ the 
derivation of the old American civilizations 
from Asia,’’ which was to be forthcoming in 
Ratzel’s second volume, is not satisfactory. 
Resemblances there are—any number of them 
—in the manners and customs of the people 
of the two continents, just as there are be- 
tween our Indians and the barbarous tribes 
of Africa, or the people of Great Britain 
in the time of Cesar; but this does not 
prove derivation. And if it did, there is no 
reason why the argument is not as applicable 
in the one case as in the other, unless the 
facility of intercommunication via Bering 
Strait should be taken as the determining 
factor in the problem. Indeed, it is so re- 
garded by our author, and if the configura- 
tion of the earth is the same to-day that 
it was ages ago, he may be right. It is a 
bad rule, however, that will not work both 
ways, and we must not forget that, leaving 
out of consideration the continent which, it 
is said, once united Europe, Iceland, and 
America, there can be no doubt that the 
Northmen were in Greenland, and, in all 
probability, upon the mainland of North 
America, some hundreds of years before 
“Columbus sailed the waters blue.” 

In conclusion, there are one or two con- 
siderations that have such a direct bearing 
upon the political conditions prevailing in 
our country to-day,that we bespeak for them 
careful attention. And, first of all, we have 
the statement, p. 558, based upon an investi- 
gation into the origin and distribution of 
the Aryan races, that “the fair Aryans,” 
from whom we are graciously supposed to 
have “descended, ‘do not acclimatize them- 
selves in hot countries.’’ This, it is said, is 
the ‘“‘teaching of history’’; it is endorsed by 
one who speaks with authority, and while it 
is not new, it contains a truth which should 
“give us pause” before we are enticed: any 
further in a career that not only leads to 
the extension of our rule over tropi¢al re- 
gions, but includes the assimilation, benevo- 
lent or otherwise, of alien races. Turning 
now to the ever present negro problem, we 
are told (i., p. 18) that it would be possible 


to forecast “‘the effect of culture u race 
distinctions if we could say to-day, with 
approximate certainty, what will , in 
the course of generations, of the 12,000,000 
of negro slaves who have within the last 
thirty years been freed in America, and who 
will, in the enjoyment of freedom the 


most modern acquisitions of culture, have 
multiplied to 100,000,000."" Of the probability 








of such an increase there cannot, we i e, 
be much doubt in view of the statem (ii., 
p. 326) that ‘“‘their numbers in No Ame- 
rica increase faster than those of most 
prosperous white population.” Moreover, it 
is borne out by the fact that (ii., p. 257) 
“whole islands, as San Domingo Ja- 
maica, have fallen to the share of the ne- 
groes; several States of the Union, weil 
as Nicaragua, show negro majorities, and in 
)Brazil all. classes are permeated by ne- 





‘gro element.’*' To some of us this 
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is not very encouraging, and yet, in spite of 
it, and of the “harm|that has resulted, and 
is still, no doubt, in|a yet greater measure 
in reserve for future ages, owing to the pre- 
sence of 8,000,000 of |negroes in the United 
States,” our author hopeful, for the rea- 
son that experience shown that ‘culture 
is not injurious to the negroes,” and be- 
cause ‘they have not wholly unlearned the 
work which they d learnt.” Regarded 
from an economic point of view, this opi- 
nion is well founded,| for it is admitted (ii., 
p. 322) that “the Southern States, in which 
those 'wko were formerly slaves form 50 
per cent. of the inhahitants,’’ have been less 
injured than was feayed by the abolition of 
this our author does 
not venture in his effort to forecast the fu- 
ture; and we are accordingly left .with the 
political portion of the problem unsolved, 
unless; perchance, th@ story, as here told, of 
the Turks (p.552) in Europe,the Arabs (vols. 









ii. and iii. passim) i 
sians and Chinese ( 
in Asia, should be 
that they have not 


ful t in we appear . 


a way| by which a h 
can made to live 
political equality. 







Africa, and the Rus- 
ii., pp. 150, etc., etc.) 
ken as an indication 
mn any more success- 
have been in finding 
her and a lower race 
together upon terms of 











Longinus on the Sublime. By W. Rhys Ro- 


berts. Cambridge ( 


g.): University Press; 


New! York: Macmillan. 1899. 


The author of the tract “On the Sublime” 
is, in a sense, the Matthew Arnold of Greek 
Literature. Matthew Arnold, however, lived 


in a period that was 
masterpieces of Eng 


ingularly productive of 
lish, and as he wrote 


for an audience that was eager to appreciate 
and echo his definitions, he could seldom sin- 
cerely pose as one crying aloud in the desert. 


“When I reflect on the age in which 


Longinus lived,” wro 
nal,’ ‘fan age which 


te Gibbon in his ‘Jour- 
produced scarcely any 


other writer worthy of the attention of pos- 
terity;| when real learning was almost extinct, 
philosophy sunk down to the quibbles of 


grammarians and the 


ty, I 
heart 


amazed that 
f Syria, and at 


tricks of mountebanks, 


at such a period, in the 
the court of an East- 


and “ Empire desojated by every calami- 


ern monarch, Longipus should produce a 
work worthy of the best and freest days of 


Athens.” 


Tt was not till nea 
this entry that the t 
the treatise to Longi 
by scholars. Ina 1 
whith 
MSS. attributed the } 
ginus, was mortified 
Italian 
indicated “Dionysius 
author. Last of ali i 





ly half a century after 
itional ascription of 
was fairly challenged 
8 the learned world, 


had taken for granted that all the 


book to Dionysius Lon- 
by the discovery by the 


scholar Amati that a Vatican MS. 


or Longinus”’ as the 
t was found that a MS. 


at Florence had th@ frank title ‘“Anony- 


mous.’? 
ments, 
slender weight one 





Without entering into the argu- 
which are chiefly negative and of 


way or the other, we 


msy sum up the controversy by saying that 


the q 
was 


tion at issue is whether the work 
tten by a aaa writer, pre- 





sumably Longinus, or by a first-century cri- 
tic o 
Dion: 


the Augusta 








period, possibly one 
iberts has stated both 
rness, and leaves the 
ty that must darken 


nus does not depend 
historical interest, on 
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fninister of Zenobia, the Queen of pis 
city, Palmyra, her instructor in Greek ls- 
ters, and her chief adviser in the heroic Fe- 
sistance she made to the Emperor Aureligh. 
Aurelian, when he took Palmyra, put h- 
inus to death. Longinus is known to hgye 
a an excellent critic, and we have some 
fragments of his writings—hardly enough, 
however, to make a comparison with the 
present treatise of much value for the qubs- 
tion of authorship. But Longinus owes 
true lustre to the long-undisputed autho ' ip 
of the work “On the Sublime,” and, unless 
mew evidence comes to back his claims, a ge- 
neration hence, when the modern phrase 
‘auctor mepi ious” shall have completely 
ousted the old title, the name and repute 
of Longinus will have very slight significance 
for literature. For the sake of brevity, we 
shall ourselves refer here to the author of 
the treatise under his traditional name. 
The English word “sublime” is, of course, 
a wholly inadequate rendering of the Greek 
spos. It is to be regretted that Mr. Roberts 
did not take the opportunity of this new 
and important edition to introduce a more 
satisfactory rendering. “Ywos is easier to de- 
iscribe than to define, and probably there is 
no single English word that would repro- 
duce it. John Hall’s seventeenth-century 
translation was entitled “Of the Height of 
loquence,”’ which comes nearer the original 
han the unhappy “Gallicism,” as Dr. John- 
m would have called it, now in use. But 
perhaps there is no phrase current in modern 
criticism that so nearly represents Longi- 
nus’s idea of the word iyos as Matthew 
Arnold’s “the grand style.”” For both critics, 
the secret of a grand or elevated style is 
ethical; in both, the study of literature is 
‘closely allied to the study of morals. 





“What fact,”” wrote Longinus, “was before 
the eyes of those superhuman writers who, 
aiming at everything that was highest in 
composition, contemned an all-pervading ac- 
curacy? This besides many other things, 
that Nature has appointed us men to be no 
base nor ignoble animals; but when she ush- 
ers us into life and into the vast universe 
as into some great assembly, to be, as it 
were, spectators of the mighty whole and 
jthe keenest aspirants for honour, forthwith 
she implants in our souls the unconquerable 
‘love of whatever is elevated and more di- 
ivine than we.” 





“Yyos is, in short, the “high seriousness 
that comes from absolute sincerity.” As 
Matthew Arnold relied on illustration ra- 
ther than on definition to convey his idea of 
a “tonic’’ passage, so Longinus, with the un- 
erring good taste that has made his criti- 
cisms of permanent value, illustrates his 
maxims from the whole range of Greek li- 
terature. He was a Greco-Roman sophist 
in the technical sense, but he never yielded 
to the Sophistic weakness of treating of 
minor and inferior authors on the same plane 
as the heroes of poetry. Like a nineteenth- 
century critic encouraging a reaction against 
the eighteenth-century manner, Longinus in- 
sists that the faultless productions of a 
Lysias or of an Alexandrian poet are not 
to be preferred to the work of a truly great 
writer like Homer whom it is possible to 
catch nodding. 

Greek literature in its decadence produced 
two critics of importance, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and Longinus. The latter ranks 
with Plato and Aristotle as the third of the 
three greatest critics of Greece. Longinus 
has not the rigidly analytical spirit of Aris- 
totle; he is a critic of the intuitive type of 





He was that famous 


Plato, with an enthusiasm that was troubled 
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by no philosophical arriére pensdée. He has 
the enormous advantage over his predeces- 
sors of not being confined to a single litera- 
ture. We possess only » third of his treatise; 
but no century, from ithe earliest times to 
the beginning of our bora, is unrepresented 
in his quotations. Te is a catholic taste 
that can draw on Sappho, Moses, and Ci- 
c-ro in a breath. After illustrating from Ii- 
ferature the loftiest expressions of the divi- 
nity of the gods, Longinus adds: “Similarly, 
the legislator of the Jaws, no ordinary man, 
having formed and expressed a worthy con- 
ception of the might of the godhead, writes 
at the very beginning of his laws, ‘God said’ 
—what? ‘Let there be light, and there was 
light; let there be land, and there was 
land.’"" Mommsen, who thought that the 
treatise was written in the early days of the 
Empire by an unknown author, was led by 
this passage to suggest that he was a Hel- 
lenized Jew. Here is a Greek critic, then, who 
has some acquaintance with Latin, and even 
with Hebrew literature. We owe to his wide 
range of quotation several passages from 
Greek literature that are nowhere else pre- 
served, and, most impprtant of all, that fa- 
mous ode of Sappho—"‘not one passion but 
a congress of passipns’’—which Catullus 
translated. As Mr. Roberts points out, Lon- 
ginus has not given js any of those great 
classical definitions that light up the ‘Poetics’ 
of Aristotle, yet if we had to judge of all 
the glory that was Greek literature from 
only one or the other, it is the enthusiast 
Longinus from whom we should gain the 
clearer and wider confeption. 

The treatise has been much neglected by 
English editors. Mr.| Havell’s translation, 
published in 1890, did much to encourage 
the study of Longin S among general stu- 
dents of the history of criticism. Mr. Ro- 
berts has now given us a critical edition of 
the text with a parallel translation, a valu- 
able introduction and; appéndices, which, if 
they do not embody any new matter, present 
with admirable clearpess all the previous 
work done on the essay. We wish he had 
included the fragments of the historical 
Longinus for the convenience of those who 
wish to compare the styles. The post-classi- 
cal Greek of Longinus has no great beauty 
to lose in translation;-a fact which greatly 
simplifies the translator's task. Mr. Roberts's 
version is in excellent English, and, gene- 
raily speaking, his remderings of the quota- 
tions are good; it is upfortunate that, of all 
the bad translations of the Sappho ode, he 
should have chosen that of the late John Ad- 
dington Symonds; he ‘might, however, have 
taken Gladstone's, whizh is one degree worse. 

H 








A Literary History of Ireland from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Piesent Day. By Doug- 
las Hyde, LL.D., M.R.I1.A. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin; New |York: Scribners. 1899. 
Pp. xviii, 654. 


After all that has m said and done, there 
are fewless sentimenta} peopie than the Irish. 
There are few more inclined to mauvaise honte, 
more apt to be movediby the sneers of those 
above them; few less; disposed to let a ray 
of sentiment (on all hut the religious ques- 
tion) stand in the way of their individual 
progress. They ed through the penal 
and ascendancy 4d sufficient national 
peculiarities in la e, dress, and music 
through which to exhfbit distinctive national 
traits and customs asi honorable as those so 
jealously guarded by Seotch and Welsh. 
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Their object has been to obliterate rather 
than to conserve distinctive national life, and 
of late years Irishmen have had to deplore 
the peasantry beating their children who 
lisped Irish in districts to which came Con- 
tinental savanta to study the Irish branch, 
purest preserved and philologically most im- 
portant of the tongue once common over 
Western Europe and the British Isles. In 
1825 a German who travelled in Ireland cal- 
culated that out of a population of seven mil- 
lions, four millions spoke Irish “als ihre 
Muttersprache.” The census of 1891 show- 
ed that while 750,000 were still bilingual, but 
66,000 spoke Irish only. There has of late 
years been a vigorous effort, likely to be at- 
tended with some measure of success, to pre- 
serve and extend the use of Irish, not to the 
exclusion of English, but as educational and 
enlightening, tending to self-respect and 
breadth of mind among the Irish people. 

Dr. Hyde, fully qualified as a scholar and 
philologist, has been foremost in this move- 
ment. In the work before us we have the 
outcome of his deeper studies in the history 
of the language and its literature. The last 
chapter is an appeal for its preservation as 
a spoken tongue. The appearance of this 
book has been long looked forward to. In 
breadth of view and erudition anticipations 
have been justified. The style is, however, 
somewhat ponderous. While no collection of 
books relating to Ireland will be complete 
without it, it will be kept rather for refer- 
ence than for reading. Most of the old cy- 
cles of story related are familiar to those 
conversant with the subject and who are like- 
ly to purchase the book. For such they might 
have been curtailed. For those fresh to the 
subject they are not made sufficiently inte- 
resting. Dr. Hyde has not Dr. Joyce’s fa- 
culty for popularizing knowledge on Gaelic 
subjects. This does not, however, take from 
the great and essential value of the book. 
We only regret that our space will not permit 
of a full exposition of the contents. Dr. Hyde 
cites the authority of German and French 
scholars for the belief that there are still 
in existence 133 Irish MSS. copied before 
1600, and that the total literature produced 
by the Irish before the seventeenth century 
and still existing would fill 1,000 octavo vol- 
umes. There is in the Royal Irish Academy 
alone a large body of MS. “pieces,” from 
quatrains to long poems and epic sagas. Dr. 
Hyde refers to the correspondence of genea- 
logies and thecorrect noting of eclipses: ‘‘The 
Annais of Ulster, annals which treat of Ire- 
land and Irish history from about the year 
444, but of which the written copy dates only 
from the fifteenth century, contain from the 
_ year 496 to 884 as many as eighteen records 
of eclipses and comets which agree exact- 
ly, even to the day and hour, with the cal- 
culations of modern astronomers.” Again: 
“‘We may, then, take it, without any credu- 
lity on our part, that Irish history as drawn 
from native sources may be very well relied 
upon from about the middle of the fourth 
century.” 

The Irish alphabet, still in use, was no 
doubt borrowed from the Romanized Britons. 
The general use of letters is to be attributed 
to the early Christian missionaries. Ogham 
is essentially an Irish system of writing to 
be found only where Irish settlements or 
Irish influence extended. Some of the 


Ogham pillars “are gravestones of peo- 
ple who died so late as the year 600, 
but what proportion of them, if any, date 
from before the Christian era, it is yet 








impossible to tell.’"” We have no specimens 
of Irish manuscript written in Irish before 
the eighth century; we have Latin probably 
of the fifth or sixth. The extent to which the 
Irish people, up to the catastrophe of the 
famine, and before the anti-Gaelic influence 
of the Government schools had worked, and 
even since and still, have preserved a taste 
for and recollection of the old literature, 
bears out Dr. Hyde’s insistence concerning 
the extent of literary culture among the 
native Irish. Concerning the effective bene- 
ficial influence of that literature and of the 
great Irish schools upon national. apart from 
individual character we retain our doubts. 
After ail the bombast and glories of the 
ancient Sagas, Ireland was helpless to pre- 
vent the Danish and Norman invasions. She 
cherished no national ideal. The contests 
between the heroes and the clans of Ulster 
and Leinster and Meath and Connaught and 
Munster that form the staple of so much of 
Dr. Hyde’s narratives, are sickeningly repro- 
duced in the factions and rivalries of the 
present day. Literary interest there is, but 
circumscribed. Large admission is made by 
Dr. Hyde when, discussing the curious and 
involved Irish metres, concerning which he 
gives us so much interesting information, he 
says: “This may help to place mucb 
of our poetry in another light, for its beauty 
depends less upon the intrinsic substance of 
the thought than the external elegance of the 
framework.”’ To all but a comparatively nar- 
row circle, ancient Irish poetry can be known 
but through translations. If through such, 
that is lost upon which its beauty mainly de- 
pends, it cannot be expected that it will 
arouse much general enthusiasm. 

Seeing that Dr. Hyde appreciates the Irish 
alphabet as a “peculiarly beautiful’ modi- 
fication of the Roman, he gives no reason for 
not using it in this volume. The language 
is difficult enough of pronunciation in its 
own dress—doubly so in the cumbrousness 
of Roman lettering. The peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of the dotted consonants in Irish is not 
fully expressed by the alternative addition, 
where Roman letters are used, of the letter 
h after the consonant. This valuable work 
is the outcome of Dr. Hyde’s enthusiasm for 
the preservation’ of Irish as a spoken lan- 
guage. We do not understand why in its 
pages he thinks well to present it to his 
readers in foreign garb. 

The dominant thought with which we lay 
aside this ‘Literary History’ is of the solace 
which native literature and song must have 
been to the Irish through ages when bereft 
of almost everything else. 





Bibliography of Highteenth-Century Art and 
Illustrated Books: Being a Guide to Collec- 
tors of Illustrated Works in English and 
French of the Period. By J. Lewine. With 
thirty-five plates giving specimens of the 
work of the artists of the time. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $25.00. 


The title of this book is to be understood 
as the bibliography of art books and il- 
lustrated books. It would not be strictly ac- 
curate to say that it is a bibliography of 
eighteenth-century art, in view of the fact 
that it does not deal with books which treat 
of that art. Where no mention is made of the 
very numerous French writers of our own 
timo who have devoted themselves largely to 
elucidating the art of the eighteenth century, 
the title should, perhaps, suggest as much. 
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Even if it did offer such suggestion, it 
be hard to understand the phrases of the|pre- 
face. It appears that our author thinks |that 


vogue and so deservedly coveted by the 
teur.”” There is one book devoted to “ 


students of that important and c 
branch of art are unanimous in praise. 
book is Henry Cohen’s ‘Guide de ]’Amateur,’ 
which, whether in its fourth edition, now 
fifteen years old, or in its fifth edition as 
revised and enlarged by Baron Portalis, is 
as useful and as satisfactory as a book of the 





kind can be. This one bibliography covers 
nearly all the French half (which is lly 
more than half) of Mr. Lewine’s work, and to 


this has been added a very great number of 
monographs on different artists, also the 
French school, together with the eral 
treatises of the brothers De Goncourt, ¢ele- 
brated for their thoroughness and their ¢om- 
plete presentation of the subject. The biblio- 
graphy by Cohen and Portalis is devot 
strictly to books with illustrations 

Mr. Lewine’s; and, as suggested above, 
was little for the English author to 
to copy or restate what was contained 
in; but the other works referred to 







adorner of palaces and churches, as well as 
the beautifier of books. 


On the other hand, the English compiler 
has gone a little farther afield than have the 
Frenchmen in that he has added to his list 
certain books which could not peoperiy be 
called livres d vignette, namely, such as! cér- 
tain collections of costumes, and a book 
on garden architecture, which, though books 
on kindred subjects are certainly included 
in Cohen and Portalis, are not to be found 
there. Still, it is for the English part of 
the collection that one will eagerly buy the 
present volume. There were very few books 
published in England and illustrated in the 
dainty French way with prints from (@eli- 
cately engraved plates, but there were the 
vigorous caricatures of Rowlandson and the 
realistic grotesques of Hogarth. There were 
the half-English publications known der 
the name of Count Hamilton. There were 
numberless volumes with a portrait or| two 
in each, and there were the archzological 
books which, from the beginning of} the 
century to its close, were produced in g- 
land in some abundance. It would be in- 
teresting task to make a classified list of 
the different subjects covered by the ks 
named in this volume. One would be |glad 
to know how many were French and | how 
many English, how many are ill 
















held together by a thread of commo: 
eation, as in the numerous “Galleri 


many are books of archsological study. 
maker of such a list will be amused 
different departments which he has to 
for himself, and into which his list 
be divided. It was a surprise, when 


heading “Songs,” beginning at the: 
that page, was carried on and. contin 
repeated for three pages more. 
actually forty separate titles of song- 
all illustrated sufficiently to become the 
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jects of Mr. Lewine’s studies. Our student 
will find, also, in this book about English 
and French books some. works which are 
neither English nor French, such as Treitz- 
saurwein’s ‘Weis Kunig,’ which seems to be 
entered in its original form because there 
was to be entered a French issue of it, and 
Gessner’s writings in five volumes, needed 
apparently for the same reason. 

The eighteenth century deserves especial 
attention from those who would know how 
much of good and valuable art is possible 
to times which are admittedly less strenuous, 
less significant, less in earnest about their 
fine art. The exact value of such art as 
that of Watteau and that of Reynolds, when 
compared with the more serious and, there- 
fore, greater art of earlier times, is dif- 
ficult to fix even in one’s mind; and of pro- 
portionate difficulty is the appraisement of 
the minor arts of the same epoch—the prints 
in these illustrated books, as well as the 
delicately modelled and exquisitely chased 
metal work of ornamental design, and the 
charming paintings above door, window, and 
mantel. The curious; mixture of reality and 
stagey affectation which marks the figure- 
drawing of the period, and the defects in 
the drawing itself—jnot so much defects 
in knowledge as jn care and _ serious 
purpose, and mingled with a_ singular 
dexterity and swifthess of execution—all 
this is worthy of the most serious obser- 
vation of the student of fine art, and the 
explanation of it is Ta task for the wisest 
and most perspicacigus critic. The books 
we already have, have opened up the French 
side of this art very |thoroughly and admir- 
ably, and we have tp expect more and yet 
more of the present generation of students; 
but the English side] of it has hardly been 
done as yet; so far ap that is concerned, the 
statements of Mr. LeWwine’s preface are cor- 
rect. 





Voloanoes : Their Structure and Significance. 
By T. G. Bonney,| D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Geolagy at University Col- 
lege, London. G. FP. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 
8vo, |pp. xiv, 332. 


Volcanoes were 
phe ena to be at 

















among the first natural 
antively observed by ci- 
vi man. The e ence of Vesuvius, Vul- 
cano, iand other ve or extinct eruptive 
centres in the midst of the Roman Empire led 
to continuous and minute observations upon 
many characteristics| of volcanoes. Nume- 
have been written 
of volcanic activi- 
ng the problems ag 








a itself upon Prof. Bonney, the author 
the work now before us, for in his preface 
e remarks: ‘Were it not that Nature some- 
times supplies new materials, there would be 
little excuse for another book on Volcanoes.” 
It seems, then, perfectly fair to examine his 
ibook upon this basis. 

The plan of it, as expressed in its chapter 
headings, sounds very fair, and seems to pro- 
mise a well-thought-out scheme for the pre- 
sentation of the subject. “The Life History 
of Volcanoes,” “‘The Dissection of Volca- 
jnoes,” and the like, convey the idea of a very 
systematic treatment of the materials, but 
examination proves that the system is not 
followed out to any great extent. The book 
is very largely a compilation of long quota- 
tions, descriptive of certain volcanoes, and 
thrown together without much regard for the 
scheme of its table of contents. 

In the first chapter, on the Life History, 
we find presented sketches of various kinds 
of volcanoes, with bits of the history of many 
vents; and, altogether, the reader will -gain 
some idea of what is considered the normal 
sequence of events about a volcanic centre, 
but it will be in spite of, rather than owing 
to, the order of presentation. Under the 
“Dissection of Volcanoes” one encounters a 
jumble of descriptions of volcanic mountains 
in all stages of decay. A long discussion of 
crater lakes appears here, and shorter ones 
of fissure eruptions and laccolithic intrusions. 
It is much more the internal structure of vol- 
canoes than the dissection which is dwelt 
upon in this chapter. It is, no doubt, a diffi- 
cult task to explain the chemical and mine- 
ralogical classification of igneous rocks to a 
lay reader, but no good can result from at- 
tempts to make the matter simple by mis- 
statement. Prof. Bonney gives a crude ex- 
planation of some of the principal rock groups 
omitting others equally important—and 
then indicates thenomenclatureof each group 
after this style: ‘Then the holocrystalline 
forms are called Diorite; the semicrystalline, 
Porphyrite; the glassy, Andesite.” It is true 
that he explains that he does not use these 
adjectives in their natural sense and as they 
are used by petrographers, but he leaves it 
yery obscure what he does wish to express. 
The description of the structural forms of Ia- 











vas, including all their physical aspects, is 
elear and comprehensive. 

The chapter on ‘“‘The Geological History of 
Volcanoes” is not a general discussion of 
the subject indicated, put a kind of abstract 
of the works of Sir Archibald Geikie and 
Prof. Judd upon the extinct volcanoes of 
Great Britain, with many points concerning 
which there is still a marked difference of 
opinion. In the following chapter, on ‘The 
Distribution of Volcanoes,”’ there is a brief 
statement in regard to the active or not } 
extinct volcanoes of the world, outside of 
Great Britain. This enumeration and con- 
cise characterization of known volcanoes) is 
one of the most valuable portions of the 
book. | 
The final chapter, on ‘The Theories of 
Volcanoes,” vividly illustrates the difficulty 
of analyzing such an abstruse subject for the 
untechnical reader when it must be admitted 
at every turn that we are ignorant as | to 
essential facts, and have but little basis. ‘or 
assumptions. The conclusion reached is/ Hee 
one familiar from earlier summaries, that o- 
understand the physics and the chemistry 
surface volcanic phenomena fairly well, | 
have little real knowledge of the 4 a 
causes of volcanic action, including the 











gin of the magma and the force propelling 
it to the surface. j 

It seems, then, that ‘Prof. Bonney‘s treat- 
ment of the older materials is not conspicu- 
ously successful. He has rearranged the 
descriptions of many Well-known volcanoes 
to be found in earlier |treatises, but without 
much reference to the apparent plan of his 
own work. As to the few materials supplied 


. him by nature, it is probable that the greater 


number of those who! take up this volume 
will already have read the same or much 
fuller accounts of Krakatoa, Bandaisan, etc.; 
at least that is true of America’s readers. 
The style of the work seems somewhat open 
to criticism. The attempt to popularize 
leads in many places to a rather colloquial 
form, often mistakenly thought to be the 
same thing as simpli¢ity and directness of 
statement. The latter: is far more difficult, 
and correspondingly more effective, as a rule. 





History of the World: From the Earliest 


Historical Time to the Year 1898. By 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A. With Maps. 
(The Concise Knowledge Library.) D. 
Appleton & Co. 1898. 


A publisher’s note ¢oncerning the Ameri- 
can edition of this book faces the title- 
page, and in it attention is called to the 
fact that Mr. Sanderson's ‘History of the 
World,’ as prepared for the United States, 
reaches the close of!the war with Spain. 
This apparently incidental statement may 
be used to bring out! the character of the 
volume. A history of the Spanish war, 
using that term in any proper sense, cannot 
yet be written, but much knowledge about 
the late contest is easily available, and that 
is all which is required for the purposes of 
the present series. {ndeed, had Mr. San- 
derson written his account of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War in 404 B. c., or his account 
of the Lutheran Refprmation in 1546, his 
pages on those subjects might well have 
borne a strong resemblance to the ones 
which we have just been reading. His 
comments and deductions would have been 
somewhat different, but the proportion of 
these to hard relentless facts is so small 
that the general appearance of the work 
would not have been profoundly affected 
thereby. 

Comparing Mr. Sandersou’s outlines of 
universal history with other similar sketch- 
es which have recently appeared, we find its 
chief value in the portions relating to the 
obscurer regions of: the world—to those, 
we mean, which hgve had a relatively 
small share in the progress of civilization, 
and are, ‘therefore, passed over by most 
writers as too insignificant for mention. 
Thus, for instance,'in the case of the 
ancient world, Lydia, Phrygia, and Bactria 
appear; and in that jot the modern, Siam, 
Burmab, the Sudan, Abyssinia, Central 
America, and A Roughly speak- 
ing, a fifth of the tents is occupied with 
information which, , besides being ordi- 
narily omitted from; manuals, is likely to 
render intelligent readers of the newspa- 
pers direct assistancp. On the whole, Mr. 
Sanderson has mad hie choice of topics 
judiciously, and shows that he has a com- 
petent store of historical information. There 
are a few standard authors to whom he is 
rather amusingly indebted, for example, 
Macaulay and Bryce., Besides quoting from 
and referring to them often, he more than 
once paraphrases thhir words without ex- 
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press recognition, ¢. g., from Macaulay on 
p. 431, and from Bryce on p. 214. In one 
or two other respects he is decidedly amus- 
ing. What the sentences are like in which 
he gives the modern student mnemonic 
assistance by coupling some matter of con- 
temporary note with an ancient fact or 
circumstance, may be gathered from the 
following illustrations: P. 209, “‘A seven 
days’ desperate battle at the place; north 
of Cadiz, called Xeres de la Frontera, fa- 
miliar to us from the district’s wine called 
‘sherry,’ ended in the total defeat of the 
Goths.” P. 332, “We must now relate the 
origin of one of the most flourishing minor 
states of the world, the Swiss republic, 
which, in the nineteenth century, became 
a chief resort for European and American 
tourists and derives therefrom a large in- 
crease of wealth for her people.’’ Another 
diverting feature is the shower of adjec- 
tives which, doubtiess for the sake of con- 
ciseness,. Mr. Sanderson lets fall upon rulers 
and other great personages, e. g., p. 476, 
“The worthless, witty, clever Charles II. 
reigned from 1660-1685."" And facing this, 
at the beginning of the next paragraph, p. 
477, “James IT. (1685-1688), cruel, faithless, 
stupid, hard-hearted despot as he was, had 
a short term of power, according to the 
prediction of his shrewd brother Charles.’ 
Finally, we doubt whether such an ex-parte 
statement as the following is appropriate in 
a “concise knowledge’’ series. Referring 
to the Anglo-Russian difficulty of 1885 in 
Afghanistan, Mr. Sanderson says: “The act 
was a deliberate insult to Great Britain, and 
should have been followed by an immediate 
declaration of war. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, was Prime Minister, and Lord Gren- 
ville was Foreign Secretary, and the mat- 
ter was settled by ‘explanations.’ ” 


Some slips must always occur in an ex- 
tensive work of reference, and we have noted 
a considerable number here, though not 
enough, by any means, to fix ‘a stigma of 
incorrectness upon the whole narrative, We 
mention some of them partly because they 
are typical and partly that they may be 
placed upon the list of corrigenda. P. 168: 
The impression is conveyed that Decius de- 
cisively repelled the Goths. On the con- 
trary, he was slain in the battle of Forum 
Treborrii, where the Goths overwhelmed his 
legions. P. 182: Pope Leo the Great had not 
been concerned in meeting any Vandal in- 
vasion before 449. P. 183: The leader of the 
Franks to whom Pope Gregory III. appealed 
against the Lombards was Charles Martel, 
not Pepin the Short. P. 190: Clovis’s vic- 
tory over the Alamanni (Ziilpich) was fought 
near Strassburg, not Cologne. P. 217: Ro- 
ger Guiscard, rather than Robert, should be 
credited +:.th achievements in Sicily against 
the Saracens. P. 245: Besides some doubt- 
ful statements regarding the early condition 
of Florence, the minting of the florin is as- 
eribed to the eleventh century instead of to 
1252. P. 274: 1166 is not the date of Strong- 
bow's first victories in Ireland. P. 279: The 
essence of the communes (Cambrai, Beau- 
vais, Noyon, etc.) is missed in the sentence, 
‘Former serfs who had been hereditary own- 
ers of portions of land had, in like manner, 
organized communes or parishes."” P. 289: 
It is implied wrongly that in 1158 Milan 
yielded to Barbarossa without a struggle. 
P. 296: The Cathedral of Florence was not a 
Medicean work. P. 330: There is no good evi- 
dence to show that the Emperor Henry VII. 
was poisoned in 1313, although the assertion 











is often repeated on weak authority. P. 334: 
The battle of Nafels was fought in canton 
Glarus, not Schwyz. P. 424: The notice of 
St. Bartholomew hardly represents the best 
recent investigations. P. 623: Admiral 
Jarvis was not “victor over the French” in 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent. P. 720: The 
first Canadian printing-press was established 
in 1759, not 1764. 

Despite these strictures, we must term Mr. 
Sanderson’s book a useful, we in the main 
a very correct, one. 





Under the African Sun: A Description of 
Native Races in Uganda, Sporting Adven- 
tures, and Other Experiences. By W. J. 
Ansorge. With 134 illustrations from pho- 
tographs by the author, and two colored 
plates. Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 355. 


Uganda is the most interesting of tropi- 
eal African countries. Its unique position 
makes it the true heart of the continent. 
Situated at the sources of the Nile, exactly 
half way between the Cape and the Medi- 
terranean and the proposed meeting-point 
of the Nile and Bechuana railways, it is in 
close touch with the Indian Ocean by a rail- 
way nearly completed. Before another de- 
cade closes, it may be in direct communica- 
tion with the Atlantic by a railway bridging 
the two or three hundred miles to the navi- 
gable waters of the Congo. Though appa- 
rently possessed of no mineral wealth, its 
soil is extraordinarily fertile—cotton and 
sugar growing wild—and it has an equa- 
ble climate in whieh neither the heat 
nor the cold is excessive. The inhabi- 
tants, more than any other pure ne- 
groes, resemble the Japanese in their in- 
telligence and their feudal form of govern- 
ment, while their eagerness to learn is 
shown by their nascent literature and native 
press. Their strength of character and self- 
reliance are attested by their history since 
Stanley’s memorable visit in 1875; and 
though wars, religious persecutions, and re- 
bellions have devastated the led and re- 
duced its population, yet now it is confi- 
dently hoped that an era of peace and pros- 
perity has dawned, and that there is an ap- 
proaching near fulfilment of the prophecy 
that Uganda will become a second India. 

The author of this latest contribution to 
the literature of the country, as Government 
medical officer during the last four years, 
was stationed in different parts of the Pro- 
tectorate, thereby gaining an exceptional 
knowledge of the country and the people. 
His book is not a connected narrative, but a 
serigs of detached sketches and descriptions 
of incidents and personal experiences with 
men|and beasts. It seems almost as if Dr. 
Ansorge had first arranged his pictures ac- 
cording to subjects, and then in writing fol- 





lowed their suggestions. There is an ad- 
van in this method in that each picture 
becomes individual and significant, and the 


impression of much which is described in 
the |text is heightened. Beginning with 
Zanzibar and the caravan road to the lake, 
our jauthor tells something of each district 
throligh which he passed or in which he 
was stationed, and of the different tribes 
with} which he had dealings, closing with 
stories of his hunting adventures with big 
game, and brief accounts of some of the 
smaller mammals, reptiles, and insects. His 
most) enjoyable station, if not the most in- 

ng, was at Fovira on the Nile, where, 








amid lovely scenery, surrounded by id 
and peaceable natives, he led an almost 
idyllic life. Far different were his experi- 
ences at another post at the outbr 
the Sudanese mutiny. Fortunately his |men 
remained loyal, not, however, without 
ing some alarming demonstrations. He 
mends the Sudanese for their soldierly q 
ties of obedience and courage, and for 
excellent service up to this time in guarding 
the frontiers of the Protectorate. Of 
intelligence he gives this illustration: 


“The men have to be their own tailors, 
and it is astonishing what neat white juni- 
forms they can produce. The thread |they 
obtain by unravelling a long, narrow strip 
of ‘americani’ cotton-cloth, or, more jeco- 
nomically, by spinning it for themselves out 
of cotton from the nearest cotton plant” 


He tells little of the deplorable, 












been granted to meet Government exp 
ture, and that the British nation has a 
er hold than ever of the Uganda Prot¢cto- 
rate.” 

Dr. Ansorge is an interested and careful 
observer, and scattered through his bpoks 
are numerous descriptions, illustrated |fre- 
quently by well-chosen pictures, . of charac- 
teristic native types, saioms, and dwell- 
ings. These diffe:Womet!mes in an extragrdi- 
nary and inexplicable way: for instance, 
the traveller passes immediately from the 
absolutely nude savages in Kavirondo into 
Usoga, ‘“‘where not even the youngest walk 
about uncovered.”” The children show at a 
very early age an intelligence and capacity 
which seem of great promise for the ultimate 
elevation of the race. On the northwest 
shore of Lake Albert, among the , & 
magnificent black bull, becoming excited, 
put a whole village, including Dr. Ansorge’s 
followers, to flight, and was on the point of 
charging him: 


“Fortunately some one had hurriedly jse 
for the bull's keeper, a .ix-year-old n 
little urchin. He came on the scene, 
before the bull was aware—switch!—ga 















long lithe reed wand. The effect was m 
cal. The bull became most humble, . 


laughter of the hundreds. who, a few min 
before, had fled eet oke in every 
rection.” 


people. On the Nile and on the wes 
shore of Lake Albert, the iatter were 


sweet-potato crops that there was a 
of food. “In such a struggle for existe 
he says, ‘“‘the hippo is locally extermi 


description of his various collections by {é 
ferent authorities inserted at the end o: 
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press recognition, e. g., from Macaulay on 
p. 431, and from Bryce on p. 214. In one 
or two other respects he is decidedly amus- 
ing. What the sentences are like in which 
he gives the modern student mnemonic 
assistance by coupling some matter of con- 
temporary note with an ancient fact or 
circumstance, may be gathered from the 
following illustrations: P. 209, “A seven 
days’ desperate battle at the place, north 
of Cadiz, called Xeres de la Frontera, fa- 
miliar to us from the district’s wine calted 
‘sherry,’ ended in the total defeat of the 
Goths.” P. 332, ‘We must now relate the 
origin of one of the most flourishing minor 
states of the world, the Swiss republic, 
which, in the nineteenth century, became 
a chief resort for European and American 
tourists and derives therefrom a large in- 
crease of wealth for her people.’’ Another 
diverting feature is the shower of adjec- 
tives which, doubtless for the sake of con- 
ciseness,.Mr. Sanderson lets fall upon rulers 
and other great personages, e. g., p. 476, 
“The worthless, witty, clever Charles II. 
reigned from 1660-1685." And facing this, 
at the beginning of the next paragraph, p. 
477, “James II. (1685-1688), cruel, faithless, 
stupid, hard-hearted despot as he was, had 
a short term of power, according to the 
prediction of his shrewd brother Charles.” 
Finally, we doubt whether such an ex-parte 
statement as the following is appropriate in 
a “concise knowledge” series. Referring 
to the Anglo-Russian difficulty of 1885 in 
Afghanistan, Mr. Sanderson says: “‘The act 
was a deliberate insult to Great Britain, and 
should have been followed by an immediate 
declaration of war. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, was Prime Minister, and Lord Gren- 
ville was Foreign Secretary, and the mat- 
ter was settled by ‘explanations.’ ”’ 


Some slips must always occur in an ex- 
tensive work of reference, and we have noted 
a considerable number here, though not 
enough, by any means, to fix a stigma of 
incorrectness upon the whole narrative, We 
mention some of them partly because they 
are typical and partly that they may be 
placed upon the list of corrigenda. P. 168: 
The impression is conveyed that Decius de- 
cisively repelled the Goths. On the con- 
trary, he was slain in the battle of Forum 
Treborrii, where the Goths overwhelmed his 
legions. P. 182: Pope Leo the Great had not 
been concerned in meeting any Vandal in- 
vasion before 449. P. 188: The leader of the 
Franks to whom Pope Gregory III. appealed 
against the Lombards was Charles Martel, 
not Pepin the Short, P. 190: Clovis’s vic- 
tory over the Alamanni (Ziilpich) was fought 
near Strassburg, not Cologne. P. 217: Ro- 
ger Guiecard, rather than Robert, should be 
credited with achievements in Sicily against 
the Saracens. P. 245: Besides some doubt- 
ful statements regarding the early condition 
of Florence, the minting of the florin is as- 
cribed to the eleventh century instead of to 
1262. P., 274: 1166 is not the date of Strong- 
bow's first victories in Ireland. P. 279: The 
essence of the communes (Cambrai, Beau- 
vais, Noyon, etc.) is missed in the sentence, 
‘Former serfs who had been hereditary own- 
ers of portions of Jand had, in like manner, 
organized communes or parishes.” P. 289: 
It is implied wrongly that in 1158 Milan 
yielded to Barbarossa without a struggle. 
P. 296: The Cathedral of Florence was not a 
Medicean work. P, 330: There is no good evi- 
dence to show that the Emperor Henry VII. 
was poisoned in 1313, although the assertion 











is dften repeated on weak authority. P. 334: 
battle of Niafels was fought in canton 
s, not Schwyz. P. 424: The notice of 


recent investigations. P. 
Jaryis was not “victor over the French” in 
the|battle of Cape St. Vincent. P. 720: The 
first Canadian printing-press was established 
in 1759, not 1764. 

Dpspite these strictures, we must term Mr. 
Sanierson’s book a useful, and in the main 
a very correct, one. * 





Under the African Sun: A Description of 
tive Races in Uganda, Sporting Adven- 
tures, and Other Experiences. By W. J. 
sorge. With 134 illustrations from pho- 
graphs by the author, and two colored 
ates. ‘Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 355. 


ganda is the most interesting of tropi- 
cal| African countries. Its unique position 
makes it the true heart of the continent. 
Situated at the sources of the Nile, exactly 
half way between the Cape and the Medi- 
terranean and the proposed meeting-point 
of the Nile and Bechuana railways, it is in 
cloge touch with the Indian Ocean by a rail- 
way nearly completed. Before another de- 
cad@ closes, it may be in direct communica- 
tion with the Atlantic by a : vilway bridging 
the |two or three hundred miles to the navi- 
gable waters of the Congo. Though appa- 
renjly possessed of no mineral wealth, its 
soil) is extraordinarily fertile—cotton and 
sugar growing wild—and it has an equa- 
ble | climate in whieh neither the heat 
nor| the cold is excessive. The inhabi- 
tanfs, more than any other pure ne- 
gro¢s, resemble the Japanese in their in- 
telligence and their feudal form of govern- 
mert, while their eagerness to learn is 
shown by their nascent literature and native 
pregs. Their strength of character and self- 
reliance are attested by their history since 
Stailey’s memorable visit in 1875; and 
thoygh wars, religious persecutions, and re- 
belljons have devastated the land and re- 
ducdd its population, yet now it is confi- 
dently hoped that an era of peace and pros- 
els has dawned, and that there is an ap- 
prodching near fulfilment of the prophecy 
that] Uganda will become a second India. 
The author of this latest contribution to 
the Jiterature of the country, as Government 
medical officer during the last four years, 
was|stationed in differeat parts of the Pro- 
tectorate, thereby gaining an exceptional 
knowledge of the country and the people. 
His jbook is not a connected narrative, but a 
seri¢s of detached sketches and descriptions 
of ihcidents and personal experiences with 
men| and beasts. It seems almost as if Dr. 
Ansorge had first arranged his pictures ac- 
cording to supjects, and then in writing fol- 
lowdd their suggestions. There is' an ad- 
vantage in this method in that each picture 
becomes individual and significant, and the 
imptession of much which is described in 
the | text is heightened. Beginning with 
Zangibar and the caravan road to the lake, 
our jauthor telis something of each district 
through which he passed or in which he 
was} stationed, and of the different tribes 
with which he had dealings, closing with 
stor of his hunting adventures with big 
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gamp, and brief accounts of some of the 
ler mammals, reptiles, and insects. His 
most enjoyable station, if not the most in- 
ng, was at Fovira on the Nile, where, 








amid lovely scenery, surrounded by 
and peaceable ives, he led an al 
idyllic life. Far different were his e 
ences at another jpost at the outb 
the Sudanese mutiny. Fortunately his/men 
remained loyal, , however, without 
ing some alarming demonstrations. He 
mends the Sudanese for their soldierly qnali- 
ties of obedience and courage, and for 
excellent service up to this time in gua 
the frontiers of Protectorate. Of 
intelligence he gives this illustration: 


“The men have |to be their own 
and it is astonishing what neat white 
forms they can produce. The thread 
obtain by unravelling a long, narrow 
of ‘americani’ cotton-cloth, or, more 
nomically, by spinning it for themselv 
of cotton from the| nearest cotton plantj 


He tells little of the deplorable, because 
preventable, mutiny beyond his personal] ex- 
periences, but he hints at one of the causes, 
insufficient pay, in the remark that its jout- 
come is “that a more liberal allowance) has 
been granted to meet Government exp@ndi- 
ture, and that the British nation has a firm. 
er hold than ever of the Uganda Prot¢cto- 
rate.” i 

Dr. Ansorge is an interested and cateful 
observer, and tered through his 
are numerous descriptions, illustrated re 
quently by well-chosen pictures, of rac- 
teristic native t , customs, and dwell- 
ings. These differ sometimes in an extraprdt- 
nary and inexplicable way: for instqnce, 
the traveller passes immediately from| the 
absolutely nude savages in Kavirondo |into 
Usoga, “where not! even the youngest 
about uncovered.” The children show 
very early age an intelligence and ca 
which seem of great promise for the ult 
elevation of the race. On the nort 
shore of Lake Albert, among the Lu 

mificent black bull, becoming ex 
put a whole village, including Dr. Ansorge’s 
followers, to flight, and was on the point of 
charging him: 

“Fortunately some one had hurriedly 
for the bull's keeper, a .ix-year-old 
little urchin. He came on the scene, 
before the bull was aware—switch! 
the brute a whack’ across the flank wi 
long lithe reed wand. The effect was 
eal. The bull , most humble, .|. . 
and it fairly gallo off, amid the jeers) and 
laughter of the hundreds who, a few 


before, had fled helter-skelter in eve’ 
rection.” 


The author’s hunting was done main 
provide food, or, as in the case of the 
and hippopotami, for the protection o 
people. On the Nile and on the w 
shore of Lake Albert, the latter w 
numerous and destructive to the corn 
sweet-potato crops that there was a 
of food. “In such a struggle for exis 
he says, “the hippo is locally extermi 
or the villagers must migrate to a regi 
favored by these animals.’ He is an e 
siastic student of natural history, and 



































birds, some are new to science, and of 
only one or two other specimens are 
and of butterflies, moths, and beetles 
has “succeeded in adding more than fifty 
species to science.” The illustrations, 
are reproductions of his own photo 4 
are exceptionally good, and add much 
interest and value of the work. It 
regret to say, however, without either 
or index, 
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